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Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Streets, New York 


Fashionable Winter Model 
Hudson Seal Fur Coatee 
(Dyed Muskrat) 


LLUSTRATED is a model that will be fashionable 

this winter, has full loose back, coat front with 
rounded ends and pockets, fastened with buckle, large 
collar and cuffs of taupe dyed Squirrel. 


210.00 


This Price Will Prevail During August Only 





Later Prices Will Be Very Much Higher 





FURS PURCHASED NOW STORED FREE UNTIL REQUIRED 




















Buy a Thrift Stamp To-day! 


| Best & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th Street 


Established 1879 


Details in the making 
of AHTAB Silk 
Hosiery 


We say full fashioned—and we mean shaped 
perfectly to fit the foot, arch, ankle and the leg. 
We say fast dye--and we mean tans, Russias, 
Cordovans, navys, and blacks that keep their 
rich luster to the end. 
We say reinforcements— and we mean woven 
thicknesses and intersplicing that relieve the 
strain that weakens and breaks single threads. 
We say pure silk~ and we mean soft yielding 
texture,—the peculiar lucent beauty that is a 
part of a lady’s stocking as long as there’s a 
shred. 

We can say all this safely and mean AHTAB. 


AHTAB Hosiery in three grades 
$1.35 $1.65 $2.00 


Fast colors in all three grades. 













=== You Never Pay More at Best’s= 





























Real Mattress Cleanliness 


Bed-ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign matter 
to filter through and become a fixture in the mattress. Re- 
covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift. 

What is needed is an antiseptic, washable 


Excelsior sarreess 


Protector 
which really solves this vexing problem. 


Made of bleached Muslin padded with white wadding—wash 
easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


Look for the trade-mark sewed on every Pad 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


15 Laight Street, New York City 
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ONTINUING the Woman’s Journal, | 

founded 1870 by Lucy Stone and 
Henry B. Blackwell, as a weekly news- 
paper devoted to winning equal rights 
and especially to winning equal suffrage 
for women, and published weekly in Bos- ’ 
ton, Massachusetts, from 1870 to 1917. 
Continuing also the Woman Voter, and 
the National Suffrage News. In suc- 
ceeding the National Suffrage News, The 
Woman Citizen became the official organ 
of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, and as such tries to 
maintain intimate contact between the 
Association and its two million members 
throughout the United States. 








THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
Founded June 2, 1917 
Published every Saturday by 


The Woman CitT1zEN CorPoRATION 
at 171 Madison Avenue, New York 


Ten cents a copy; yearly subscription (52 numbers), 
$1.00. Postage to foreign countries fifty cents extra. 
Entered at the New York Post Office as Second 
Class matter, under the act of March 3, 1879. Copy- 
right, 1918, by The Woman Citizen Corporation. 


Vou. III AUGUST 17, 1918 No. 12 


PUBLISHED by the Woman Citizen 
Corporation, in the hope that it may 
prove a self-perpetuating memorial to 
Mrs. Frank Leslie’s generosity toward 
the cause of woman suffrage and her 
faith in woman’s irresistible progress. 


The directors of the Corporation are 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell, Miss Mary Garrett 
Hay, Mrs. Thomas Bucklin Wells, and 
| Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore. 
| Alice Stone Blackwell is a special contrib- 
| uting editor. 
| Rose Young is the editor-in-chief. 

White, Mary Sumner Boyd, 
Lawless Geyer are associate 








Mary Ogden 
1 and Rose 
editors. 








Our Circulation 


B* the time this number of the Citizen 
reaches its readers in all sections of the 
country, Congress will be on the eve of recon- 
vening after its summer recess, thus bringing 


appreciably nearer the day when the Senate the state.” 
will act on the Federal Amendment. The Minnie Fister CuNNINGHAM, 
next few weeks, therefore, promise to be Pres. Texas Equal Suff. Assn. 


literally cramped with news of interest to 
woinen, the scope of whose political activity is 
reflected in the columns of the Woman Citizen, 
their political journal. 

\ll of which reminds us that the official suf- 
frage organ is more than ever a necessary part 
of the reading course of the woman who would 
keep fully posted on her rapidly changing 
political status. Every subscriber added to 
our lists means, therefore, the addition of an- 
other well trained, well informed member of 
the suffrage army now sweeping on toward 
victory. 

The Citizen has come to fill a unique place 
in American magazine circles as the official 
organ, or clearing house, for the news of 
women’s progress in political fields. This fact 
is in itself a telling argument for the use of 
the many active workers in the subscription 
contest. It should be an easy matter to con- 
vince your neighbors that the next few months 
will be the most crucial and interesting period 
in the long campaign for political enfranchise- 
ment, and that the Citizen is the authentic 
medium for the interpretation of women’s 
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read and copied from in many parts of 
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STATE CIRCULATION CHAIRMEN 
Arkansas: Miss Billie Pitney, Little Rock 
Conn.: Mrs. Bertha T. Voorhorst, Hartford 
Illinois: Miss Imogene S. Pierce, Chicago 
Indiana: Mrs. Jessie Fremont Croan, Anderson 
Iowa: Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, Webster City 
Louisiana: Mrs. Ruben Chauvin, Houma 
Maine: Mrs. Dora H. York, Augusta 
Maryland: Mrs. E. W. Rouse, Jr., Baltimore 
Mass.: Mrs. R. L. DeNormandie, Boston 
Michigan: Mrs. John Waite, Ann Arbor 
Minnesota: Mrs. I. E. Rose, St. Paul 
New Hampshire: Mrs. Mary Post, Portsmouth 
New Jersey: Mrs. F. H. Colvin, East Orange 
North Dakota: Mrs. Katherine L. Brainerd, 

Hebron 
Rhode Island: Mrs. LeBaron C. Colt, Bristol 
South Carolina: Mrs. J. T. Gittman, Columbia 
Tennessee: Mrs. J. M. Grainger, Nashville 
Texas: Mrs. Helen Moore, Galveston 
Virginia: Miss Helen Stockdell, Richmond 
West Virginia: Mrs. P. C. McBee, Morgantown 
Wisconsin: Mrs. Charles Mott, Milwaukee 


Story 


Circulation Contest 


1. A pledge will constitute an entry. 

2. No entries will be accepted after December 
1, 1918. 

3. Contest closes January 1, 1919. 

4. In case of a tie for any one premium, the 
prize will be awarded to each qualifying 
contestant. 

5. Only actual paid subscriptions will be counted 
in the awarding of premiums. 


First Cash Premium 


FIFTY DOLLARS 


To the State Association that sends in the 
highest number over 200 (paid new subscrib- 
ers). The net price per subscription to the 
State Association is .70, the .80 to go into the 
state, county or local treasury, as may be de- 
cided by arrangement between the state and 
its branches. 


Second Cash Premium 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


To the County Association that sends in the 
highest numbers over 100 (paid new sub- 
scribers). These would come through the 
State Association, and would help to swell the 
state’s total. 

Premium 


Third Cash 
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tion in the tremendously 
vital activities of the day. Relative Position of State Leagues in the Woman Citizen’s Circulation Contest: TWENTY-FIVE 
“One reading of a August 3rd August 10th 
copy of the Woman Cit- 1. South Dakota 1. South Dakota , DOLLARS 
izen was a lamp in the 2. Georgia 2. Georgia 
darkness, and I hasten to 3. Soliton 3. idiom ae Rog = 
subscribe for it,” writes 4. Iowa 4. Iowa number over 100 b nid 
‘IojAwe J s ler . mag pe Os pai 
Gladys A. Lindsky of 5. Michigan 5. Michigan new subscribers). These 
Omaha, Nebraska. 6. Minnesota 6. Minnesota. would come throu zh tl 
And V. J. P. Luck- 7. New Jersey 7. New Jersey County lecvdadion 1 “ 
: . in ii , ta 5 y Ass é 1 into 
singor of Great Bar- 8. Wisconsin 8. Wisconsin the State Association 
rington, Massachusetts, 9. New York 9. New York and thence to the Wo nan 
writes of the “ informa- 10. Massachusetts 10. Massachusetts Citizen _ 
tion and inspiration con- 11. Virginia 1l. Virginia ai 
tained in the Woman 12. Ohio 12. Ohio 
Citizen.” 13. New Hampshire 13. New Hampshire : ' 
“It keeps me in touch 14. Missouri 14. Missouri Fourth Cash Premium 
with woman’s progress 15. Alabama 15. Alabama TWENTY_ETV 
more than any other mag- 16. Texas 16. Texas TWENTY-FIVE 
agine I read,” is the en- 17. Maryland 17. Maryland DOLLARS 
thusiastic message from 18. Pennsylvania 18. Pennsylvania 
Mrs. J. R. Prewitt of 19. Maine 19. Maine To the co-operating 
Tillar, Arkansas. 20. Louisiana 20. Louisiana Subscriber who sends in 
“No woman in our 21. West Virginia 21. West Virginia the highest number over 
country should be with- 22. Connecticut 22. Connecticut 50. This would be inde- 
out the Woman Citizen,” 23. South Carolina, Kentucky 23. South Carolina, Kentucky pendent of state, county 
says Mrs. May Belle 24. Tennessee, Arkansas 24, Tennessee, Arkansas and club circulation ac- 
Vail of Marshalltown, 25. Washington 25. Washington tivities, would apply to 
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THE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 


Stuart McGuire, M.D., 
LL.D., DEAN 


Pharmacy 
Nursing 


Medicine 
Dentistry 


OPENING NOW TO WOMEN 


Physicians, dentists, and pharmacists 
to care for soldiers in France and civilian 
population here cannot be recruited from 
among the young men of the country in 
sufficient numbers. 


Gaps in the ranks must be filled by 


patriotic American women. 


The Medical College of Virginia, 
founded in 1838 and situated in the cen- 
ter of the Old South, offers faculty, 
equipment, and cultural surroundings 
unexcelled. 


Board of Visitors, Faculty, and Stu- 
dents cordial to the admission of women. 
For information address, 

Mrs. EuporA RAMSAY RICHARDSON, 


1200 East Clay Street Richmond, Virginia 
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“We shall fight for the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts — for democracy, for the right of 
those who submit to autherity to have a voice in their own government.” 


Why a War Measure r 


GAIN and again the point has been made in recent weeks 
A by no less an authority than President Wilson—that the 
yorld is at war today for an ideal. And from time immemorial 
the point has been made that it is a good plan to practice what 
you preach. 

The ideal for which the world fights is the right of self-govern- 
nent. The point of application for America to practice what it 
preaches lies in granting the right of self-government to Ameri- 
an women. 

President Wilson has made the connection. 
out that there are two factors in the war, one moral and the other 


He has pointed 


material, one a matter of psychology, one a matter of man-power. 

When you fight for the right you must be right all through. 

You must not stand on some old wrong to fight for the right. 

If you do the psychology in the case will get you. 

It’s like fighting against yourself. 

The man who tries to put over what he preaches while practic- 
ing something else, is viewed with distrust. 

America can put up a stiffer fight for democracy in Europe, 
if she fights from the base of an impeccable democracy of her 
own. As long as half her people are denied the vote her own 
democracy cannot be called impeccable. 

This is the fact which the President has faced and answered 
in his appeal for the passage of the Federal Suffrage Amendment 
—“to strengthen our position as champions of democracy 
throughout the world.” Could reason be more plainly stated ? 

“The fortunes of nations are so linked together, the reactions 
upon the thought of the world are so sharp and involve such 
momentous issues,” that he feels that he must urge forward this 
critically important measure. 

Yet now come the Wadsworthians demanding of the President 
the reason for his reasons. “It is conceded,” they say, “ that 
the war offensive directed against us is two-fold, military and 
political,”’ but—but—but. And thereupon they butt into their 
usual bogies, socialism and pacifism. 

Yet in conceding they have conceded everything. 

The war has another than the military side. 

Call it political, call it psychological, call it what you will. 
That side, too, must be looked after. 


America’s political defensive and offensive must be built up. 
Her democracy at home must be impregnable. 
Self-government within her borders must be of, for, and by the 


people, not of, for, and by one-half of it. 


apenas WILSON has just said that the passage of 
the Federal Woman Suffrage Amendment at this time is an 
essential psychoiogical element in the war for democracy. 

Why ? 

Because women love their land and want their voice and vote 
to stand behind every measure which will hasten the ultimate 
triumph of its armies overseas. 

Because, enfranchised woman feels the thrill and the exalta- 
tion of standing with the enfranchised men of her country. 
woman is shamed and discredited 


Because, unenfranchised 


before a watching world which asks, in effect: ‘‘ Are not Amer- 


ican women intelligent ? Are they no longer_morai ? Have 
they been proved disloyal ? that a democracy cannot trust them 
with the vote, when the monarchies of Great Britain, of Canada, 
of Denmark have enfranchised women since the war began.” 

But woman suffrage is not only a psychological element for 
winning the war, it is an element of efficiency. 

Why? 

Because the vote gives the wife and mother of the soldier a 
chance to back up at the polls in America the cause for which he 
is fighting in France. It helps her protect his home and children 
from the slacker and the profiteering enemy over here. 

Because the unenfranchised woman must expend part of her 
energy on the fight for democracy instead of spending all of her 
energy on the prosecution of the war. 

3ecause the enemies of woman suffrage are the real enemies 
of a true democracy. By every day’s delay in the United States 
Senate in which they are leaving American womanhood pilloried 
before the world as unworthy to share the political freedom for 
which braver men are shedding their blood they are proving it. 
For the enemies of woman suffrage are not in the trenches of 
France. The soldier vote in New York State proved this. They 


are in the easy chairs of America. 
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The Woman Citizey 


As Seen by the Socialists 


T has always seemed to me that the test of 
where a woman belongs politically is the 
attitude she takes toward the social condition 
known as poverty. Does she regard it as a 
deplorable but evil, as something 
which can, at best, be lessened and alleviated, 
but never abolished? Or does she refuse to 
accept poverty as a part of her world, and is 
she determined that a way must be found to 
get rid of it? 

If you belong to the latter class—if in your 
mind the problem of poverty transcends all 
other problems, if you have declared war on 
poverty and have decided some- 
how, poverty must be abolished—then the So- 
cialist Party has a claim on your attention and 
has something very important and very definite 


necessary 


some way, 


to say to you. 

For the Socialist Party says that in the highly 
advanced stage of economic and industrial de- 
velopment to which we have attained, poverty 
is entirely unnecessary and inexcusable. Un- 
der modern labor conditions enough of every- 
thing can be produced to satisfy the needs and 
normal desires of all. It is to our irrational 
and unjust system of the private ownership of 
the means of life, and of their production and 
distribution, that the poverty of the masses is 
due. And since poverty is, in turn, the cause 
of practically every other social ill, such as 
disease, crime and ignorance, there is just one 
great task before awakened men and women. 
That task is to do away with the cause of pov- 
erty; namely, with this present industrial system 
of the private ownership by the privileged few 
of the land, of its natural resources, and of 
the machinery of production and distribution of 
the things that all people need in order to live 
the system to which the Socialists have given 
the name of Capitalism. 

The workers, whose labor, whether of the 
hand or brain, has alone created the country’s 
wealth, are forced, by this capitalist system, to 
be wage-earners, millions of whom never know 
what it means to win out in the struggle against 
poverty. They are forced into this miserable 
position because they do not own the modern 
tools with which they must work in order to 
live, and because those who do own the tools 
can therefore dictate to the workers the terms 
under which they must labor and live. The 
object of the owning, or capitalist class is to 
keep the wages of the working class down to 
the lowest point at which they can remain in a 
fit condition to work and to produce more work- 
ers. The lower the wages, the greater the 
profits. The object of the dispossessed, or 
working class, on the other hand, is to wring 
as high wages as they can from their employers, 
by whatever methods they can devise. 

Thus there exists between the owning class 
and the working class constant, open hostility, 
which evidences itself in the form of strikes, 
lockouts and boycotts, which often assume the 
proportions of civil war. This incessant and 
inevitable conflict between the employing class 
and the employed class arising, as it obviously 
does, out of their diametrically opposed eco- 
nomic interests, the Socialists call the class war. 
Only the wilfully blind can deny that a class 
war exists, and only the wilfully unjust can 
assert that the Socialists “ preach” class hatred. 


By Anita C. Block 
Associate Editor, New York Call 








The claims of the Democratic, Repub- 
lican and Socialist parties have now been 
presented in these columns by their own 
women leaders to the women voters of 
the country. The next number of the 
WomMAN CitTIzEN will contain the argu- 
ments of the Prohibitionists and the Anti- 
Saloon League. The series will close with 
the August 31st issue, which will carry an 
analysis of the National Party’s platform. 
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The Socialists are merely brave enough to recog- 
nize the class war as an existing fact, and to 
insist that the only way to put an end to it, 
and to the division of the body social into 
classes, is the same as the only way to end 
poverty, namely, by having the nation own the 
land and the resources and the tools of pro- 
duction and distribution and having all work 
for the use and benefit of all, and for the profit 
of none. 

Are the Socialists impossibilists and dream- 
ers? The way the railroads and telegraphs 
have gone would not seem to brand them so, 
nor the hundred other ways in which the Gov- 
ernment has shattered all of private 
ownership. If the nation can own and control 
in the people’s interest in time of war, why not 
in time of peace? Is peace profiteering any 
better than war profiteering? Are the lives of 
the workers, who alone make it possible for the 
nation to endure in time of war as well as in 
time of peace, less precious than the lives of 
the soldiers? Let us have done with profiteer- 
ing all the time, say the Socialists. Let us wipe 
PROFIT off the map, and with the lust for 
profit will go militarism and junkerism, autoc- 
racy and poverty, and all that divides the nation 
against itself and nations against each other. 

ND this brings me to a matter which is 
A uppermost in the hearts and minds of us 
all, and which, if properly understood, would 
be the most potent reason for voting the So- 
cialist ticket. It is assuredly the hope of every 
decent-minded person that this war shall be 
the last ever to darken the world again, and 
that out of it will grow a world of nations 
which shall know no rivalry, but only the peace 
that comes of friendly co-operation. Is there 
any way, however, of bringing about this in- 
ternationalism, except by removing the causes 
which have hitherto prevented it? And what 
has caused the rivalry between nations and the 
building up of stupendous armaments? There 
has been but one basic cause: the competition 
between the capitalists of the different nations 
for the control of the markets of the world so 
that they could sell their goods and amass their 
private profits. 

Thus so long as goods are produced in each 
nation, not for the use of the workers who pro- 
duce them and for free exchange with the 
workers of other nations, but for the private 
profit of the capitalist class of each nation which 
exploits the workers of each nation—so long 
will it be impossible to put an end to economic 
barriers between nations and to the wars that 
must arise as the result of those barriers. 

A lasting world-peace cannot come because 


claims 


we long for it, or because we ethically assert 
that it ought to be. A lasting world-peace cap. 
not come so long as the economic system which 
prevails in the individual nations is that of 
capitalism, under which the economic rivalry 
among the capitalists of those nations j in. 
evitable. A lasting world-peace, or 
tionalism, cannot exist in the same wor 
capitalism—in a world where production js car. 
ried on privately by a few who compete for 
profits, instead of socially by all who produce 
only for the use of all. Mark well our words, 
say the Socialists: Any peace that is not based 
on the socialization of industry, that stil] leaves 
capitalists in the various nations with the power 
and the right to compete with each othe’, can- 
not be a lasting peace, for the germ of war will 
not have been eradicated. vorld 
in which 


If you want 
nations can 
peace, then vote for the Socialist Pa 
International Socialism alone can bring 


self-respecting 


such a world. 


f the 
Socialist Party in America, and what is 
its immediate practical program? 

It was at the last election, in November, 1917, 
that Socialism great growing 
strength in America. New York City tok the 
lead; first, by giving Morris Hillquit, 1 So 
cialist candidate 


ND now, finally, what is the status 


revealed its 


for Mayor, nearly as many 
votes as it gave Mayor Mitchel, who was run- 
ning to succeed himself; second, by electing 
3oard of Aldermen and 
a judge on the municipal bench, and, third, by 
sending ten Socialists to the State Legislature 

Milwaukee also elected a large number of 
state legislators, aldermen and judicial candi- 
dates. Cleveland, O.; Marion, Ind.; Rochester, 
N. Y.; Allentown, Pa., and a large number of 
other cities reported the election of many So- 
cialist officials. 

In Chicago the old parties were forced t 
resort to fusion in order to beat the Socialists, 
and then they carried three wards for their 
entire ticket and three more for part of their 
ticket, while in the outlying county they carried 
nineteen out of twenty-nine towns. 

In Oklahoma, Nevada, Montana, Washinzton, 
California and Idaho the Socialist vote ex: 
ten per cent of the total vote. 


seven Socialists to the 


¢ ded 


And now here in New York City, the pillars 
of reaction and bulwarks of privilege, as, for 
example, the New York Times, are frantically 
calling for fusion as the only possible method 
of beating the Socialists in a number of Con- 
gressional districts. The much-shouted differ- 
between Democratic 
‘principles ” are fast disappearing into thin air, 
and the woman voter will soon have to decide 
whether she will take her place on the side of 
privilege and profits or on the side of industrial 
freedom, social justice and real democracy 


ences Republican and 


The record of the Socialist Party on woman 
suffrage need surely not be repeated here. ‘The 
fact that it poitical freedom for 
women half a century before either the Ke- 
publican or Democratic Party daren even to 
think about this elementary measure of justice 
is already history. 


demanded 


It should also be of the greatest interest to 
(Continued on page 236) 
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State Regulation of the Social Evil 


UR government, since this war began, 
0 has cast aside red tape for common sense 
in a number of directions. One improvement 
for which women have especial reason to be 
grateful is the novel fashion in which it is 
dealing with the ancient problem of social 
fiseases in the army and navy. 

Hitherto, most European governments have 
gne upon the assumption that vice was a 
necessity for the soldiers, and have tried only 
to keep them from contracting diseases. The 
efort to do this has generally taken the form 
of applying vigorous medical supervision to 
the women with whom they consorted. In some 
cases governments have gone so far as to pro- 
vide prostitutes for the soldiers, and to use 
unscrupulous and tyrannical methods to keep 
up the supply of women, especially for the 
troops far away from home in foreign lands. 
This method has failed. It is admitted that 
from almost every army, in the past, the diseases 
due to vice have taken a terrible toll. 

The American army and naval authorities 
have taken their stand on the principle now 
laid down by the most eminent doctors, that 
vice is not a necessity. They are doing their 
best to get the soldiers to keep straight, by oc- 
cupying them with work and rational amuse- 
ments, by giving them direct instruction on the 
needlessness and the grave dangers of vice, by 
forbidding them to enter evil resorts, and by 
establishing around the training camps a zone 
which bad characters are not allowed to enter. 
For almost the first time in history, the authori- 
ties are trying vigorously and sincerely to main- 
tain high moral standard among the men. It 
is said that certain officers have even been sent 
home from France, because they persisted in 
setting a bad example. 

The military authorities of the other nations 
are watching with great interest to see what 
will be the effect of the new American method 
of dealing with this problem. The results show 
the superiority of the policy of encouraging 
clean living as compared with the policy of 
trying to make provision for “sanitary” vice 
—the new policy of hope and scientific idealism 
as compared with the old policy of materialism 
and despair. The proportion of venereal 
diseases among the American troops is only a 
small fraction of what it is in the other armies; 
and the amount is growing less. 


Needless Criticism 

AULT has been found by some well mean- 

ing persons because, if a soldier or sailor 
yields to temptation while absent from his 
camp or his ship, he is required on his return 
to confess his lapse and to take treatment with 
a view to prevent his developing disease. If 
he does this, he is not punished; otherwise he 
is punished for “concealing venereal disease.” 
This has been represented as condoning the 
wrong-doing, or as making the risk to health 
the only serious offence. The criticism is not 
well founded. Anyone reading with an open 
mind the strong, plain and practical warnings 
and admonitions in the directions given to every 
enlisted man, must. see that the guilt is em- 
phasized, as well as the danger. “ Fire Straigh- 
If You Would Shoot Straight,” a pamphlet 


A NEW POLICY 
By Alice Stone Blackwell 


given to every young sailor, lays stress upon 
the mean and unpatriotic aspect of illicit in- 
dulgence. It would be a capital thing to place 
in the hands of every young civilian. 

The dangerous feature of the present policy 
is something quite different. It is the introduc 
tion of the periodical compulsory medical ex- 
amination of prostitutes. This is the founda- 
tion stone of the system of the state regulation 
of vice. It has been thoroughly tried out in 
Europe for centuries, and has always in the 
past led to a long train of abuses, which have 
fallen with crushing weight upon women. 


Attacking Social Diseases 
HE physical examinations required by the 
draft have called attention to the wide 
preyalence of the maladies due to vice. This 
has led to a nation-wide movement, promoted 
by the federal authorities, for a much needed 
educational campaign, and also to secure state 
legislation on the subject. 
The laws which different states are adopting 
differ, but their starting point is to make thes: 
, to require physicians 


diseases “ notifiable,” 7. « 
to report a contagious case of this kind, as they 
would a case of any other contagious disease. 
This has long been urged as a necessary first 
step in dealing with the problem. In these 
cases, however, the patients are not to be re- 
ported by name, but by number. They are 
to be warned that they must take medical treat- 
If they do not take it, or if, while 
conduct themselves as to 


ment. 
taking it, they s« 
endanger the health of others, they are to lx 
reported by name to the local authorities, and, 
in some states, they are then to be shut up 
until cured. 

On the face of it, this seems all right; and 
the first part of it is all right. The dangerous 
part is the power given in some states to the 
authorities to arrest any persons on suspicion 
and require them to prove their innocence and 
good health; and to shut them up if they do 
not give satisfaction on these points. 

In these particulars, the law is aimed mainly 
at prostitutes. Theoretically, it is applicable to 
men also; but it is sure not to be impartially 
applied. Let us one side for the 
purposes of the present discussion its effects in 
the army and navy, where men as well as 
women can be kept under strict discipline, and 
where the authorities are backing up their med- 
ical measures with strenuous ethical instruction 
and a strong effort to eliminate prostitution. 
Let us leave on one side also those places 
where soldiers or sailors are stationed, and con- 
sider only how these features of the law will 
work out in the average civilian community. 

The local enforcement of the law will be 
in the hands of the ordinary political officials. 
Most of these do not believe that prostitution 
can be eliminated; many of them do not wish 
to have it eliminated; and the large majority 
of them do not believe that sexual offences in 
men and women should be treated impartially. 
They will not try in good faith to put down 
vice; they impartially 


measures 


leave on 


will not enforce 


that incon- 


mean restriction and 


any 









3ut whatever 
me.., 


venience to the male offender. 


make vice “safe” for 


can be done to 
from a sanitary point of view, will strike them 


as an excellent idea. 


[ is announced that all prostitutes will be 
I subjected to frequent medical examination, 
and measures are openly proposed in regard 
to them which no one would think of applying 
to their customers. Thus the Vanguard informs 
us that a big central hospital is to be opened 
in Portland, Ore., and that the state will pay 
the cost of sending diseased prostitutes there, 
Oregon, to be shut up 


from towns all over 
until cured; so that a town may not be tempted 
merely to drive them out and let them go 
to the next place 
Sporadically and for a short time the law 


may be impartially enforced; as a general thing 
it will not be Vagrants and other friendless 


men will be arrested on suspicion and forced 
to undergo examination, and possibly imprisot- 
ment, but very few tl well-to-do men 
whose money maintains the social evil, and wh« 
are the chief agents in spreading contagion 
among the innocent. The compulsory features 
of the law will become simply a repetition of 
the old “Lock Hospital’ system, which the 
women and the Social Purity Societies in for- 
ign countries have fought for half a century, 


bolishing in 


and which they had succeeded in a 
until the 


England and many other countries, 
war came, and in part undid their work 


How Not to Do It 


OMEN in all countries have objected to 
W the compulsory medical examination of 
prostitutes, first, because the illusion of security 
increases vice. It is only an illusion; for if a 
woman is examined and pronounced “ 

her unsafe for 


safe "ag her 
customer make 
after 


very next may 
all who come him. It has also been 


found impossible, even with very wide and 


arbitrary powers, to bring the majority of pros 


tamous 
strong 


titutes under government control \ 
Paris chief of the “ Morals” 
advocate of the system, confessed that he had 

>f 


police, a 


never been able to get more than one-fifth ¢ 


women registered and sub- 
Four-fifths evaded him. 


health 


the city’s public 
jected to examination. 

Under the American 
certificate is given to the woman; this is 
When it is announced that 
frequently examined, 
will 


new laws, no 


but 


a small matter. 
all prostitutes are to be 
and that those who are found 
not be allowed to ply their trade, the customer 
looks upon it as a blanket certificate that any 
such woman who is at large and is connived at 
in plying her trade has lately been examined 


diseased 


and found free from disease. 

In the second place, women have always ob- 
jected to such laws because they are never 
applied impartially to men. 

In the third place, they are objectionable be- 
cause they open a wide door for the blackmail 
and persecution of innocent women, as well as 
of women who are not innocent; and in every 
country such abuses have followed. The 
women’s periodicals from foreign countries that 
were on the Woman’s Journal’s exchange list 
for forty years reported innumerable cases. 


(Continued on page 235) 
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Concerning Tactics 


Special Correspondence from Washington 
HREE points were brought out clearly in 
the Senate discussion of the action of the 
pickets on August 8. One point was that if 
the press of the country should refuse its co- 
operation in furthering the publicity campaign 
of the pickets, there wouldn’t be any campaign. 
Another point was that the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment marks a movement of nation-wide 
importance that cannot be side-tracked on the 
ground of tactics. The last point of all was 
made in swift response to Senator McKellar of 
Tennessee, who, in scoring the direct action of 
the picketers before the White House, seemed 
to make no difference between the tactics of 
the Woman’s Party and of the National Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association. 

Interrupting Senator McKellar, Senator 
Thomas of Colorado said he thought possibly 
“those reading the Senator’s remarks would 
confuse the regular organization, which has 
represented the cause of woman suffrage and 
represented it ably and sanely and well for a 
great many years, with this so-called National 
Woman’s Party, the principal object of whose 
officials, in my judgment, is to seek the notoriety 
given to their actions by the press and some- 
times by ourselves in outlining and discussing 
it.” 

Mr. McKellar: “I thank the distinguished 
Senator for calling my attention to the differ- 
ence, in which opinion and statement I agree 
heartily. I think we all understand that the 
organizations are entirely separate and that a 
very great difference exists between the pur- 
poses of the two organizations. 

“These representatives of the National 
Woman’s Party are simply allowing their zeal to 
overcome their judgment. They know perfectly 
well that the President is sincerely desirous of 
seeing the amendment adopted and is exerting 
the power of his great influence in every proper 
way to that end. If they do not know that 
these statements on their fairness about the 
President are untrue, then those who are re- 
sponsible for their being in Washington ought 
to discharge them for ignorance. Everybody 
else knows it.” 

Mr. Smoot, of Utah, said: “I do not believe 
Tuesday’s demonstration would have taken place 
if the papers would ignore such actions. I be- 
lieve, with the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Thomas), that the principal object of these dem- 
onstrations is to get publicity.” 

Mr. Thomas: “ Mr. President: I should per- 
haps say nothing further on the subject which 
the Senator from Tennessee has brought to the 
attention of the Senate. Indeed, I fully share 
the view of the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Smoot), that if the press of the country would 
ignore these sporadic outbreaks of misdirected 
enthusiasm there would be a complete abandon- 
ment of the so-called policy of direct action in 
a movement which is of nation-wide impor- 
tance.” 


Anti-Suffrage Agent Under Arrest 


RESS dispatches from Falls City, Nebraska, 
tell of the arrest of J. F. Norton, one of 

the agents sent out by the state anti-suffrag- 
ists to obtain signatures to the referendum pe- 
tition which would retard the operation of 
Presidential suffrage for the women of Ne- 


braska. Norton is employed as a mail clerk on 
a street car. His case will be tried in Decem- 
ber. 

C. A. Sorenson, attorney for the suffragists, 
in the petitions cases, has recently onnounced 
through the Omaha News that the signatures 
obtained in five counties, necessary to the re- 
ferendum, have been disqualified through ad- 
mission of fraud and deceit. The counties are 
Douglas, Richardson, Johnson, Nemaha and 
Hall. In Hall County, Grand Island, the sheriff 
reported that he could only find 35 out of 120 
men subpoenaed. Evidence, he says, was ob- 
tained of twenty forgeries, of sixty signers who 
were not voters and of five persons signing 
twice. 


Who Will Cast His Ballot? 

RS.;RICHARD E. EDWARDS, of Peru, 

busy president of the Woman’s Fran- 
chise League of Indiana, is also a _ business 
woman. She is part manager, with her hus- 
band, of the Peru Chair Works, and is now 
qualifying to take entire charge of the works 
when her husband enlists for active service 
early in September. 

Thus she will release a man for service at 
the front, but must continue at the same time 
her struggle of voteless Indiana women who 
have no political representation even by proxy 
at the polls while their husbands and sons are 
serving the cause of democracy abroad. 


A Voice from Connecticut 

LARGE delegation of prominent Connec- 

ticut Suffragists, headed by Miss Kath- 
erine Ludington, State President, was received 
by Clifford B. Wilson, Lieutenant-Governor, and 
candidate for re-election. Miss Ludington said 
she believed Mr. Wilson to represent the more 
progressive element in the Republican ranks of 
the state, and asked him to line himself up with 
the leaders of the national party in their sup- 
port of the Federal Amendment, as five-sixths 
of the Republicans in the House voted for the 
amendment, and the National Republican Com- 
mittee has endorsed suffrage. 

Mr. Wilson, in reply, said he was able to as- 
sure the women that he was entirely in favor 
of woman suffrage, that it was a good thing 
and would do no harm. He said he would give 
his help to the suffragists in every way possible. 


Block System in Indiana 

UNIQUE effort to distribute work and 
A responsibility for the spread of suffrage 
in Indiana is being tried out in Shelbyville by 
the Woman’s Franchise League. The plan is 
that each block of the city will be represented 
by a woman who will direct that particular unit. 
This leader is subject to the direction of the 
precinct chairman of the ward, who is in turn, 
under the jurisdiction of ward chairman. 

The Woman’s Franchise League has now the 
most thorough organization in Shelby County 
and is able to carry on work that will assist 
in the winning of the war. 

At a recent meeting of the league the mem- 
bers voted to co-operate with the county agent 
in obtaining a food administration for the 
county. 


The Woman Citizen 


For Other Women’s Children 

RS. WILLIS G. MITCHELL, wife of 

Commander Mitchell, Fleet Engineer of 
the United States Navy, has announced her 
intention to run on the Republican ticket from 
Washington County for the New York State 
Assembly. She has also explained why she 
wants to run and some parts of her program, 

“The women were all strongly in favor of 
Charles O. Pratt,” said Mrs. Mitchell, “but 
when it was found that he was not to be per- 
mitted to run, I said I would run myself. | 
thought I couldn’t, at first, with my children, 
my war work and the Red Cross. My husband 
is strongly in favor of my candidacy. He says 
that it is the best kind of war work to uphold 
home conditions, for it is impossible to du any- 
thing with the men and keep up their morale 
if affairs at home are not going smoothly, 
There should be women in the Assembly to 
look after the laws for the women and children, 

“T oppose Eugene R. Norton—but I shall not 
say anything about him, for I have decided | 
shall not make any statements againsi my 
opponent, though when I am campaigning | 
shall try not to be too modest about myself. 
Every member of the County Committee is for 
Norton. The factory workers who know my 
stand on the labor laws and the farmers, will 
be for me. 

“T had to get 390 names before I could file 
my petition, and I had three days to get them 
in. The Republicans of the organization said 
I could not get twenty. I had 701. 

“My fight will be in the primary election 
September 3. There are about 6,000 women 
in the county, and 5,000 are Republicans. | 
shall tell the women to come out and vote for 
the best candidate. My father was a strong 
Republican, and worked hard in all campaigns. 
I love to fight, and so I think I am going to 
have a beautiful time. One of the farmers 
who wanted to circulate my petition said there 
were ‘three men and a woman running and that 
the best man was the woman.’” 

Mrs. Mitchell is a little lady with three 
children, aged, respectively, 2, 4 and 6. She is 
the daughter of Abram Wakeman, secretary of 
the Lower Wall Street Business Men’s Asso- 
ciation. She was chairman of the Rural 
Problems Committee of the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Party, Assembly District 
Leader, and a member of many different com- 
mittees. She was one of the members of the 
organization cited as a good mother and good 
suffragist. 


Women’s Relief Stations 
OMEN in Chicago are to have another 
measure of consideration granted them 

as a concession to wartime conditions and the 
growing influence of women in public ofiice. 
Three Chicago jails are to be converted into 
detention houses for women only, and will be 
conducted exclusively by women. Women 
offenders will be arrested by women officers 
booked by women desk sergeants, jailed 
feminine turnkeys and will remain under 
care of matrons. 

This plan hopes to achieve several things < 
among them a square deal for the woman 
rested by mistake, who will thus escape s: 
of the notoriety and degradation of po 
The plan is also remedial and 
to win back to wholesome conduct . ac 


arrest. 


offenders. 
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50-50 in Michigan 


NEW note has just been injected into the 

campaign for votes, now being carried on 
in Michigan. This was a popular rally and 
entertainment in the Garrick Theatre, Detroit, 
on August 14, calculated to bring the suffrage 
measure clearly before all of the people of the 
city. 
Miss Jessie Bonstelle, president of the Stage 
Woman’s War Relief, herself took a hand in 
this part of the Michigan Suffrage campaign. 
The Wayne County Equal Suffrage League 
opened its big drive for membership in the 
active campaign for the state referendum at the 
polls in November, with this big rally. The 
program, arranged by Mrs. Alexander Mac- 
Donald, chairman of the First Ward Suffrage 
Organization, and Mrs. James A. Hurst, chair- 
man of the Entertainment Committee, included 
the first performance of a playlet, “ Fifiy-Fifty,” 
written by Mrs. C. Piquette Mitchell. The 
play was given under Miss Bonstelle’s direc- 
tion and by her company, with Robert Frazer, 
her leading man, as star. 

The Army and Navy Orchestra, Corporal 
Bartlett, leader, and Mr. Lew Fullerton, soloist 
of the Bonstelle Company, furnished the music 
for the entertainment to which admission was 
free. A discussion of “Suffrage as a War 
Measure,” by Miss Bonstelle, Mrs. Myron B. 
Force, Mr. J. Fred Lawton, “the popular 
Liberty Loan yellmaster,” Mr. James Schermer- 
horn and Lieutenant Maxwell, was a novel 
feature of the afternoon and evening enter- 
tainments. 


The Fair Mind of Texas Men 

RS. ELIZABETH HERNDON POT- 

TER, of Tyler, Texas, has just been 
elected to the Executive Committee of Smith 
County Democrats and is chairman of Ward 3 
of her city. ‘“ Smith County,” says the Tyler 
Tribune, “is entitled to the distinction of being 
the first county in Texas to recognize the 
services and accomplishments of our allies— 
the good women of Texas. Let our neighbors 
follow our lead.” 

Mrs. Potter is the daughter of Colonel W. S. 
Herndon, one of Tyler’s most illustrious former 
citizens. She is also a leader in the suffrage 
forces of Texas and the Congressional Chair- 
man for the state. She is remembered in 
Washington for the eloquent plea she made last 
December in behalf of the Federal Woman 
Suffrage Amendment, before the Texas Con- 
gressional delegation. 

Mrs. Cone Johnson is advocated as a member 
of the State Executive Committee and Mrs. 
Hortense Ward of Houston, as a member of 
the New Commission of Appeals. Added to 
this is the fact that Miss Blanton, whom the 
suffragists of Texas urged to run for the office, 
was elected State Superintendent of Schools. 
It now seems as if women are coming strongly 
into the political foreground in Texas. 

And they are welcome, according to the 
Dallas press. 

Says the Dallas Journal, concerning Mrs. 
Ward’s possible appointment: “ Women are 
eligible to hold every judicial position in Texas 
with one exception. The judge of the County 
Court at Law in Tarrant County must be a 
man until women are made qualified electors.” 





POTTER, TYLER, TEXAS 


MRS. E. H. 


Hobby for Governor Campaign, 
Austin, Texas 


From the Chairman to Mrs. Potter: 

Our campaign is ended. The fight is won. 
On tomorrow, Ferguson and Fergusonism will 
be overwhelmed in an avalanche of ballots cast 
by the honest and patriotic electorate of Texas 

You have been a part of the organization that 
has worked unselfishly and unceasingly for the 
ideals exemplified by the candidacy of our in- 
trepid leader, Wm. P. Hobby. You have been 
loyal and faithful. Your generous co-operation 
has made my task a pleasant one. 

My fervent good wishes shall ever attend 
you, and, in the name of the Governor and this 
Committee, I thank you. 

WALTER J. CRAWFORD, 


Chairman Executive Committee. 








tavors 
positions, 


the participation of 
saying, “ Some 


This paper 
women in official 
weeks ago we suggested that as women had 
become voters in the Democratic Party, they 
were entitled to do more than vote, and we 
predicted that many would be elected to party 
offices. Far be it from us to interfere 
in affairs outside of our bailiwick, but we can- 
not refrain from congratulating Ward 3, Tyler, 
upon the election of Mrs. Potter, and we shall 
congratulate the Seventh Senatorial District if 
it elects Mrs. Johnson.” 

The Dallas Morning News is also thoroughly 
cordial to women participants and reminds its 
readers not to repudiate too hastily the women 
office holders, simply because they are new. 
“Tf men had uniformly made politics all that 
politics in a representative government should 
be; if men had always been wise in council 
and efficient in office, there would be good 
reason to fear a change. Women’s in- 
fluence in politics may reasonably be expected 
to remedy some admitted evils. But in order 
to fulfill their destiny in free citizenship the 
women will have to take a share in party gov- 
ernment as well as in actual voting.” 









anada to Mexico 


Lawyers to Senator Shields 
ENATOR JOHN K. SHIELDS of 


is again in receipt of a communi- 


Ten- 

nesse¢ 
cation concerning the Federal Woman Suffrage 
Amendment, and this time from the lawyers 
The Tennessee Bar Asso- 
Chattanooga, on 


of his own state. 
ciation, in convention in 
August 8, unanimously passed the 
“The Tennessee Bar Association 


following 
resolution: 
goes on record as endorsing woman suffrage 
by Federal Amendment.” A copy of this reso- 
lution was telegraphed Senator Shields. Sev- 
eral hundred lawyers from all parts of the 
state attended this convention and among them 
Mrs. Margaret Ervin Ford, a member of the 
Tennessee Bar, and one of the leading suf- 
fragists of her state. In her message to the 
headquarters of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, giving the story of the 
resolution, she said, “I am proud to own mem- 


bership in this association.” 


Asking Senator Pomerene Why 


MONG the men in the United States Sen- 

ate, whose constituents are determined to 
know why they failed to vote with the majority 
of the Senate on the Federal Woman Suffrage 
Amendment, is Senator Pomerene, of Ohio 

The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association, 
whose executive board was recently in session 
in Canton, says that the Senator’s home town 
expects him to vote for the amendment when 
the question comes up after recess 

From its executive session, the Association 
sent the following telegram to the Senator in 
Washington: 

“The executive board of the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association in session in your home 
town, Canton, deeply regrets that you have so 
far failed to support the national amendment 
for woman suffrage, and expresses the earnest 
hope that you may see your way clear to fol- 
low President Wilson’s lead in this as you have 


in other measures.” 


Louisiana Men Should Register 
RS. LYDIA WICKLIFFE HOLMES, 


State chairman of the Woman Suffrage 
Party of Louisiana, is reminding all the men 
of the state that they cannot vote this fall 
unless they have registered since January 1, 
1917. Registration papers issued before then 
are no good 
Louisiana is to have a referendum vote at 
the polls on an amendment to the state con- 
stitution, granting women the vote, and Mrs. 
Holmes warns the men that “the organized 
.minority opposing woman suffrage will con- 
trol a majority next November if their effort 
to register all men opposed to the amendment 
is not met by an effort by the women to see 
that men who favor it are registered. What 
we want,” she says, “is a full vote and a fair 
count. The larger the vote, the more certain a 
victory for suffrage. Those who oppose suffrage 
will certainly go to the polls and vote against 
it and many of them are registering for that 
purpose alone. It therefore behooves the ‘sup- 
porters of suffrage to do likewise. 
“The chief beneficiaries of suffrage will be 
(Continued on page 238) 
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First Gas Hospital 
Goes to France 


HE first hospital unit, designated 

exclusively for work among gas 
victims, has just started for France. 
This is a unit of the Women’s Over- 
sea Hospitals, U. S. A., the hospitals 
of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. It will make 
the third unit sent out by the suffra- 
gists. Mrs. Raymond Brown, who is 
fourth vice-president of the National 
Association, returned recently from a 
field survey of the hospitals in France 
and brought with her a request from 
the French Service de Sante, under 
which the Women’s Oversea Hospitals 
are operating, that a 300-bed hospital 
for gas cases, staffed with an Ameri- 
can personnel, be sent over by the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage 
Association. During her few weeks 
in this country, Mrs. Brown selected 
this personnel and has started back to 
France with its first contingent. On 
the eve of her departure she made 





With All Three Units of th 
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the following statement: 

“We are going out to serve men of 
all nations, who need our help, but we 
shall be directly at the disposal of the 
French War Department, who have 
requested our services so urgently that 
they have promised the upkeep of 300 
beds. A recent cable asks for our 
immediate aid, even if we can furnish 
only the personnel. We shall however 
provide much more than this. We 
are sorry that we cannot say that this 
first gas unit destined for the front, 
is going under the medical department 
of our own army of the United States, 
but at the time the Women’s Oversea 
Hospitals were initiated the United 
States were not accepting women in 
the medical reservés, therefore we are 
directly under the medical department 
of the French Army. 

“The staff selected for the new gas 
hospital, which is the first and only 
one for the treatment of gas cases, 
consists of a medical doctor and four 
general practitioners, an ophthalmolo- 
gist, and a laryngologist. The medical 
doctor is Dr. Marie Louise Lefort from New 
York City, a skin specialist, recently with the 
Fosdick Commission on training activities. 
Working with her are Dr. Adah McMahon froin 
Lafayette, Indiana, Dr. Irene Morse of Clinton, 
Mass. These three women are about of an 
age and of equal abilities, but Dr. Lefort, be- 
cause of her perfect French, is to be the leader. 
The other two are younger members of the 
staff—Dr. Elizabeth Bruyn of Brooklyn and Dr. 
Alice Flood of New York. Miss Stella Fuchs, 
Mrs. Anna Ellis of Westerly, Conn., Mrs. Edith 
Lacey and Miss Clara Paquet are also on the 
staff. The representation in the Women’s Over- 
sea Hospitals is nation-wide. Among the aides 
—nurses’ assistants—are women from all over 
the Union, from New York to Los Angeles. 

“The equipment of the hospital is mobile and 
the chief mechanic—also a woman—who is 
going to drive a three ton motor truck and run 
a stationary steam engine is coming on to New 


ADAH McMAHON 


DR. 


Women of the Equal Franchise League of Indiana 
are proud to have their state and their League repre- 
sented in France by a woman so high in her profes- 
sion as is Dr, Adah McMahon, of Lafayettee. 


Dr. 


McMahon was the first woman chosen by Mrs. Ray- 
mond Brown for the new gas hospital unit of the 
Women’s Oversea Hospitals, U. S. A. 
her A.B. and A.M. degrees at Indiana University, and 
her degree in medicine at Northwestern in the Wom- 
an’s Medical College. 
sician on the staff of the Home Hospital at Lafayette, 
and gives lectures at St. Elizabeth Hospital and to the 


young women of Indiana University. 


She received 


She has been consulting phy- 


Dr. McMahon was for several years a member of 
the Franchise League’s board and a former chairman 
of the public health committee of the Indiana Fede- 
ration of Clubs, inaugurating the system of registration 
of births. 

She ts a highly equipped surgeon. 


York from Binghamton to take a special course 
from the people who make the engine. 
She is Miss Anna McNamara. 


66 HE hospita! will have immediately two 
ambulances and two trucks, one three- 
ton and one one-ton. These trucks are designed 
by American doctors and will carry the equip- 
ment used in treatment of gas cases. The two 
trucks are simply for the portable equipment, to 
run to any place where men are being shelled. 

“ We have arranged a uniform for nurses and 
aides of bloomers and blouses with short skirts 
—a regular rough and tumble thing necessary 
for this swift and dangerous work. 

“We still need nurses, aides, nurses’ assist- 
ants. They must be entirely self-supporting. 
We figure that they must have $600 to carry 
them over the first half year. We need self- 
supporting chauffeurs also.” 
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At the Military Unit 


By Dr. Caroline Finley 
Surgeon of Septic Ward 


HE French made Independence Day an oc- 
casion for showing their appreciation of 

our services. In the morning the two principal 
officers met us all in Cuvellaire’s bureau and 
made speeches about our work to us. The) 
said so much about the help we had given them, 
and especially about our volunteering and com 
ing so promptly last March, that it touched u: 
deeply. The little ceremony was really quite 
impressive. The two stood slightly 
ahead of the other officers, who were grouped 
behind them. We all stood when they cam 
forward. After the speeches Miss Lanz replied 
for us—just a few words—and she did it 


colonels 


very well. Our eating tent was all decorated 
with flags of the Allies. Behind the doctor’s 
table was an immense French flag with ar 


equally large American one on each side and th 
English and Belgian, much smaller, beyond. 
Then there was a wonderful In this 
land of poor food we do not understand how 
they managed such a good one. At the end 
I had Miss Lanz propose a toast to France. I 
cannot tell you how touching it was. Many of 
the French nurses present have been prisoners 
Some had recently just escaped being taken, and 
they all hailed us as comrades. Of course, we 
have really all been under fire together—the 
night when so many were killed in the air raid 
—eighteen in all—but all soldiers. I have heard 
that a doctor was sent to Paris especially to get 
American flags for Independence Day. 

Our nurses and doctors have shown just the 
same bright courage since the air raid as before. 
I am so proud of them. 

I want to tell you something of my espe- 
cial ward. I have the septic cases in the frac- 
ture service, and they are, of course, the ones 
who remain with us longest, so that I get to 
know my men very well. The other day I was 
terribly depressed. It was necessary to hurt 
the men so in dressing their wounds that some- 
times I can hardly stand it. The men seemed 
to know how I felt. One, who had been groan- 
ing and actually crying while I dressed him, 
when I finished patted my arm and said, 
“ Pauvre Madame,” realizing that I was just as 
unhappy as he was. A few minutes later an- 
other whom I had dressed that day gave me 
some flowers that had been sent him from 
home. He just put them in my hands, “ pour 
vous,” but the look that went with them was 
almost too much for me to bear when I re- 
membered how he had suffered. On Indepen- 
dence Day I walked into the ward as usual, 
when, just at the center, all the men cried out 
in concert “ Vive l’Amerique!” I was consider- 
ably startled, but managed to answer “ Vive la 
France!” When I came back after dejuener 
they were ready for me and all sang “The 
Marseillaise,” as they explained they knew no 
American patriotic song. They are so very 
sick that it was hard to sing, but they tried. 


dinner. 
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estatis Franco-A mericaines 


At the Refugee Unit 


By Anne Hirst Curry 


Special Correspondent 


Time: Sunday afternoon, June 23, 1918. 

Place: Labouheyre, Landes, in Southern France. 

Drop Curtain: Yellow army barracks set on 
hill; platform erected in front of one marked 
“ Administration ”; flagpoles at either side of 
entrance with French and American flags 
ready for raising; background of blue-and- 
white sky. Pine groves to right and left, 
sandy hillsides spotted with purple heather. 
‘aste: Dr. Alice Gregory, Medical Director. 

M. Bourienne, Prefet of Landes, and 
attendants. 

M. Lapassouse, Representative of Mayor 
of Labouheyre. 

French officers, guests of the day. 

American officers, commanders. of 
neighboring camps, and their staffs. 

Mme. Bensac, schoolmistress, and sev- 
enty pupils. 

American band from 20th Engineers. 

Invited guests of Labouheyre. 

Members of the Women’s Oversea Hos- 
pitals. 

About 1,000 townspeople of Labouheyre 
—gathered in front of Administration 
Building and scattered over the 

hillside— 


thWomen’s Oversea Hospitals 


part, as_ follows: 
country, devoted to 


iest applause, was, in 

“Ladies, your great 
peace, arose a year ago for the universal com- 
It wanted to be, and is, the well from 
flow without interruption toward 


bat. 
whence 


Europe, food, munitions, cannon, and above all, | 


men. The two great democracies separated 
by the ocean but brought together by the same 
ideal, have united for the defense of imperish- 
able principles, and mingle their blood together 
in the dust of our fields and our hills. 

“In saluting you, I salute the nation which 
never fought but for a principle, and which 
wishes to remain faithful to her glorious past. 
I salute the generous people who came to offer 
to Europe all their resources in the sacred war 
for civilization and the right in the disinter- 
ested fashion of their ancestors who, when they 
came into a new world to found a new nation- 
ality, based it upon an ideal of pure justice. 
And above all, I respectfully salute the one 
who so highly symbolizes that ideal and who 
before the crimes of Germany declared that 
‘the triumphant, equitable force will be able 
to make Right the law of the world and so 
overthrow all selfish dominations’—I name 
Monsieur le President Wilson. 

“Every American citizen may feel proud to 
see what your admirable soldiers have accom- 
plished every day. And every one of us knows 
that when the giant strength of your Repub- 
lic shall be thoroughly in action, the struggle 
of overthrowing Germany will be soon accom- 
plished. 

“But if we thank the United States for the 
that they equally 


soldiers send us, we are 





Single Act opens 
with music by 
band. 

Speech by Dr. 
Gregory: 

“Ce nous est un 
plaisir d’of- 
soins et 








grand 
frir nos 
notre secours. et 
d’apporter notre 
concours par cet 
hopital aux malades 
et refugiés du de- 
partment des Lan- 
des. Nous vous 
prions de l’accepter 
en Jl’esprit dans 
lequel il vous est 
offert, un esprit de 
bonne volonte pour 
les malheureux, ex- 
iliés, d’admiration profonde pour les peuples 
Francaises.” 

According to a newspaper of southern France 
this speech of Dr. Gregory, spoken with emo- 
tion and warmth was saluted by “ bravos and 
enthusiastic applause.” 

Upon the arrival of Monsieur Lucien Bour- 
ienne, le Prefet, a band from a neighboring 
American camp played the Marseillaise, after 
which the pupils from the public schools of 


Laboyheyre sang songs in both Er-¥-+ --4 
French. 

Monsieur Bourienne, in an eloquent ‘ 
responded to Dr. Gregory’s offer of t! l. 


This speech, received also with - 












AT THE FORMAL OPENING OF THE REFUGEE HOSPITAL 
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have already won the esteem and sympathy of 
everybody. The Mayor, absent now because of 
serious family cares, asked me to say that every 
member of the Town Council will do all in his 
power to help you in any way if needed. At my 
side are all those who have helped toward the 
realizing of this Hospital, now disposed accord- 
ing to severe modern hygiene. 

‘I thank you all beforehand for the good 
you are going to do for our unfortunate 
brothers and sisters. Your flag and ours will be 
raised over this building, floating together side 
by side, mingling their folds, the symbols oi 
America and France, the eterna] democracy, sis 
ters whose destinies are bound to each other and 
cementéd by the blood of their s 
always for the same ideal of Liberty and 
eousness.” Most of the audience have never 


before seen their Prefet, and to hear him speak 


ns fighting 


Right 


marks a real epoch in their lives.) 


The French flag was raised by the Prefet, 
accompanied by “La Marseillaise” sung by 
children 

The American flag was raised by Dr. Greg 
ory, and the children sang “ The Star Spangled 
Banner” in English 

The singing of the children deserves especi 


learned “The Star Spangled 


days, and sang it 


comment. They 
Banner” in three with vim 
and intelligence, and unique embellishments 


“twilight” and 
It was prettily done 


Such words as “wave” didn't 
bother them one bit. 

The two flags still fly above the buildings, 
and the Women’s Oversea Hospitals, U. S. A., 
Unit No. 2, is officially dedicated to the service 


France. 
URGENT NEEDS 
] 


sheets, 1% x 3 yds 


Single wide. 
Drax 
Pillow cases, 
Bath gowns, cotton flannel or other 

that is neither heavy nor bulky—any accepted 

Red Cross pattern. 

Send to the Infirmary for Women and Chil- 
dren, 321 East Fifteenth Street, New York City, 
in care of Mrs. George W. Bacon, and mark for 


shects, 1 x 2 yds. wide. 


36 in. # 45 in 


latertal 


WOMEN’S OVERSEA HOSPITALS 
Send All Funds for the Hospitals 
to the treasurer, 

Mrs. HENRY WADE Rocers, 

171 Madison Avenue, New York City 





grateful for their material and 
moral help, which developed into 
work so ingenious, so delicate and 
so varied that a long enumeration 
would be order to 
name them one by one. You be- 
long, Ladies, to one of those 
great organizations, and I cannot 
say how moved I have been when 
I find myself among valiant 
women who tell me, ‘We came 
here to do good; our services are 
at the disposal of France.’ 

“You settled down in this com- 
mune of Labouheyre, where you 


necessary in 





A BUSY CLINIC 
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Making the Dress Fit 
the Task 


N every side a protest has arisen against 
O the clothes of women. Women have al- 
ways been the leisure class in the mind of the 
milliner and the dressmaker. The leisure class 
woman was never more than a fraction of a 
per cent of the women of the world. And now 
there is no leisure class at all. No women have 
time to wear perishable garments, and every- 
where they are clamoring for suitable clothes 
that fit their tasks. Women farmers have worn 
men’s overalls, because there were no women’s 
overalls to answer their purpose. The woman 
conductor on the surface cars of Manhattan 
has an unsuitable, untidy uniform, belying all 
her natural instincts for beauty and order. 


The Woman Citizen, watching the woman 
worker and sympathetic to her needs, has pub- 
lished a fashion page at intervals, a fashion 
page of its own. From Mrs. Walter McNab 
Miller’s Russian blouse dress of the Missouri 
University girls to Miss Marjorie Gregg’s pat- 
ented “putnees” for farm workers, these 
“fashions for women citizens” have attracted 
many readers. Today the fashion page shows 
a utility dress, invented by May Rhoads, a 
manufacturer of model frocks, who once made 
elegant designs to tempt the boudoir type of 
lady. Now she senses the new demands of 
women, and is showing among the fall styles 
what she calls “the dress of the hoiar.” 

Miss Rhoads speaks of her reason for invent- 
ing useful dresses instead of luxurious ones. 
She went to her very first suffrage meeting and 


The Woman Citizen 


Fashions for Women 


1864-1918 


N these days of flying knitting needles and 
I capacious knitting bags which have becom« 
the vogue with the advent of the war, it is in 
teresting to look back to another war period— 
1861 to 1864—and note the lines of activity 
which claimed women’s attention then. An in 
teresting illustration of woman’s achievements 
with the knitting needles and the spinning 
wheel in the days of ’64 is shown in the photo 
graph of the gown fashioned entirely by Mrs. 
L. D. Ledbetter of Coleman, Texas. Mrs. Led 
better was then Lena Dancy and lived on her 
father’s large plantation. Though but fourteen 
years of age at the time, Miss Dancy carded, 
wove, spun, cut out and made the gown show: 
in the photograph. Even the thread with which 
it was sewed was spun by Miss Dancy. 

Mrs. Ledbetter, in the near future, will pre- 
sent the gown, together with some fancy stock- 
ings which were knit some time previous to the 
weaving of the gown, to the Daughters of the 
Confederacy. 


EANWHILE the world has rolled on and 
the war work of women in 1918 is not 
the same as the war work of 1864. The woman 
who steps from car to car as a subway con- 
ductor or stoops all day over a potato patch or 
runs a motor ambulance could not wear the 





diately the thought flamed into her mind that 








here were women who had sacrificed all their 
lives to raising women up to noble social inter- 
ests and away .from personal self-indulgence. 
““T made up my mind,” said Miss Rhoads, “to 
try to make clothes for the earnest woman in- 


full skirts, the long shoulder seams, the loose 
sleeves of her mother or her grandmother. The 
industry of Miss Dancy produced enough mate- 
rial for two of the short, compact gowns now 


in use in the hundred and one activities of 


heard Mrs. Catt and Dr. Shaw speak. Imme- _ stead of the other kind.” women. 
UTILITY 
DRESS 
WOMEN’S 
FOR 
NEW TASKS 
THE 
HAVE 
WOMAN 
CREATED 
WAR 
NEW 
WORKER 
NEEDS 
OF 


1918 
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Suffrage Meets a “Pair” 


T is not within our province to criticize 
I either branch of Congress for any de- 
cision that may be made. If the voters, for 
whom Congress acts, do not agree with the 
position taken, they have their remedy in the 
elections. 

But when a decision upon a most important 
measure is prevented by a minority through 
questionable, petty parliamentary tactics—that 
is a different matter. 

The Senate has before it the fundamental 
question of enfranchisement for women. It 
seems inconceivable that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people do not now favor 
that measure of real and necessary democracy. 
The President does, But whether or not the 
Senate, if it ever does act, conforms in its de- 
cision to the wishes of the people is not immedi- 
ately involved in this revelation of the Senate. 
The fact of another failure to act either way, 
the method employed in its latest refusal to face 
the responsibility of a decision, is the significant 
thing at this moment. 

The public understands the situation with re- 
spect to suffrage prior to this last fiasco. To 
enfranchise women requires an amendinent to 
the Constitution, involving all the tedious and 
complicated processes made necessary by our 
basic laws in such a change. First, both branches 
of Congress have to approve a constitutional 
amendment by a two-thirds vote. That step had 
been taken by the House on January 10, 1918. 
The Susan B. Anthony amendment went to the 
Senate for action and was placed on the calen- 
dar on.May 6. 

It has been debated repeatedly. Every Senator 
knows how he intends to vote, Less than a 
half-hour would be required to make the final 
decision, yet upon one pretext or another the 
opponents of suffrage have delayed and pre- 
vented the final step. Each separate occasion 
on which they prevent action takes several times 
as long as would be required definitely to settle 
the issue, and the aggregate of time employed 
in promoting delays on suffrage would be suf- 
ficient to complete the most debatable project, 
yet the enemies of suffrage persist in the po- 
sition that to take time for a final vote on this 
question would be to sacrifice, not one, but 
several measures demanding immediate action. 


HERE was an attempt on May 6 to make 

the suffrage amendment a special order 

for May 10. That was defeated, by one vote, 
through the absence of pro-suffrage Senators. 

Later, Senator Hollis (N. H.), representing 
the Committee on Woman Suffrage, gave notice 
that the question would be called up for a 
final vote on June 27. It was then brought be- 
fore the Senate, but there was no final decision. 
That is the story. 

Since there was no vote, and probably will 
be none until the President, with the people 
back of him, demands what he has recom- 
mended, it will be well to examine into the im- 
mediate situation with a view to getting some 
popular education out of it. That is all the 
Senate has done, or seems likely to do, on the 
question—afford the public an excellent opportu- 
nity to study the Senate. In the end woman 
suffrage is sure to come, unless the Prussian 
idea of autocracy dominates the world; and the 


From the June-July Issue of 
The Searchlight on Congress 





long delay in its coming may be compensated 
by forward changes in the personnel and proc- 
esses of the Senate—changes which might not 
otherwise seem so essential to public welfare. 

It has already been pointed out that the lack 
of time is not a valid excuse for the Senate’s 
failure to decide the suffrage issue. It is only 
a flimsy pretext. On the other hand, the only 
way to save time would be to vote upon the 
question. 

There is the always convenient and accessible 
—and overworked—pretext of senatorial cour- 


tesy. That comes into the story in connection 
with its illegitimate offspring, “pairing.” The 
truth is that on this occasion had senatorial 


courtesy been on the job, it would have worked 
for a final vote. The Suffrage Committee had 
announced a time for a vote. The customary 
part of senatorial courtesy would have been to 
“stand by the committee.” But senatorial cour- 
tesy is inconsistent—it has a way of getting on 
the wrong side of things. 

Moreover, if this same senatorial courtesy had 
been at all kindly and considerate, even to the 
extent of a small part of what it is supposed 
to imply, it would have taken into account the 
feelings and aspirations of millions of the na- 
tion’s best and biggest women the country over. 
They wanted the issue decided one way or the 
other. Scores of them had come to Washington 
from a distance to witness the final decision. 
They were in the galleries on the day announced 
for the final vote. But what does senatorial 
courtesy—snarling, selfish, afraid—care for the 
deepest disappointment to mere women! 


HESE women would not have questioned 

the Senate’s right to decide against them. 

What they wanted was action. They have a 

right, therefore, to resent the spectacle that en- 
sued. 

A two-thirds majority of the Senators present, 
so far as can be ascertained, favored the suf- 
frage amendment. Why, then, could they not 
vote it through when the parliamentary opportu- 
nity had been specified and provided? 

Because, with a filibuster in reserve to prevent 
a vote, the enemies of suffrage demanded that a 
“ pair” be arranged for one of their number, 
who was ill and absent, with two pro-suffrage 
Senators who were present. 

Otherwise they refused to permit a vote. To 
have voted on their condition, letting them use 
one sick Senator to invalidate the votes of two 
who were on the job, would probably have de- 
feated the measure. 

That, then, is what the people should under- 
stand—that opponents of woman suffrage in the 
Senate employed “ pairing,’ a barbaric, un- 
buried relic of the dead political past, as a pre- 
text to defeat a vote. 

It is fortunate, no doubt, that this conclusive 
illustration of the character of pairing came in 
connection with an issue in which so many 
thinking millions are vitally interested. Pair- 
ing will now be scrutinized microscopically. The 
women particularly will take a close-up look at 


it. It may survive until the women are a demo- 
cratic part of the nation, but not longer. 

Pairing, at best, is only a cheap parliamentary 
device through which members evade responsi- 
bility for not being present and voting. In the 
old days, now happily gone forever, Republicans 
were supposed to take one side of every ques- 
tion and Democrats the other. Then there was 
an excuse, if never a valid reason, for pairing 
between a Republican and a Democrat when 
both were absent. Pairing was directly a product 
of rampant, unreasoning partisanship, and in 
the beginning was indulged with no worse re- 
sult than a further strengthening of a practice 
inherently a subterfuge. It did not affect de- 
cisions, because no absent member was counted 
among those voting. 


RADUALLY, however, pairing took on 
G new phases and powers. As the only 
possible excuse for it diminished, the practice 
grew into an influence which was sometimes as 
real as it was always perversive. It began to 
involve who were present, thus di- 
rectly affecting decisions. It will be remem- 
bered that on May 23, 1916, pairing was manipu- 
lated to defeat confirmation of the President’s 
appointment of George Rublee as a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission, an episode in 
which occurred the unprecedented, unconstitu- 
tional invalidation of the Vice-President’s right 
to decide the tie vote by the fact of his being 
“paired” with an absent Senator. 

Now, in this case, pairing was employed, not 
to influence a decision, but to prevent action of 
any kind. That is carrying a cheap political 
practice to an extreme which the American peo- 


members 


ple ought not to tolerate. 

Ollie James (Kentucky), an anti-suffrage 
Senator, was ill in a Baltimore hospital when 
the woman suffrage amendment was called up 
for final action. Senator Underwood (Alabama) 
reported that James had wired him requesting 
that he be paired. To meet this request, the 
pro-suffrage side would have had to pair two 
of their number who were present and ready 
to vote for the measure with the ill and absent 
James. The request rightly refused. 
Whereupon the antis would not permit a final 
decision. 

And there you are. 
when the issue will be decided. 
is another attempt at a final vote, pairing or 
some other parliamentary pretext may again be 


was 


Now no one can foretell 
Whenever there 


interposed to prevent action. 

The Senate is habitually doing business these 
But in this 
absentee be 


days with a handful of members. 
case it was that an 
counted to disfranchise two Senators who were 
on hand to take a legitimate part in the pro- 
Is it any wonder that the advocates 


demanded 


ceedings. 
of such a practice are opposed to the en- 
franchisement of women? The episode, as we 
hinted before, is hilariously funny—and mighty 
tragic in its deeper meaning. 


HE latest war call sent out to the timid 

sex is from the commanding officer “ in 

a far-off tropical island” to whom the Army 
Nursing Corps is sending a nurse for lepers. 
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Correspondence 


A Strange Paradox 


To THE EpiTror OF THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 


MOST astonishing epoch marked the last 

Congressional session near its close when 

a few legislators, who still oppose the principle 

of equal rights, successfully delayed the vote on 

woman’s suffrage until “a more opportune 
time.” 

One year and two months had passed since a 
state of war had been declared to exist between 
this country and Germany, and that interval had 
been the crucible into which the souls of women 
were indiscriminately tossed. 

In the crucial refining wrought by a process 
of heartache and sacrifice, nothing but uncon- 
querable courage, unfailing loyalty, and un- 
rivaled capacity to rise in any crisis had re- 
sulted from the test. They had answered with 
the gentleness of women; with the firmness and 
determination of men; with a heroic patriot- 
ism that asked no exemption. They had met 
and faced every demand upon them for physical 
energy and executive skill; for the uprooting of 
deep-seated convictions; for the sundering of 
ties that had bound them to the dearest things 
of life, and they had met it all bravely—not 
without sorrow, but without repining. The 
nation had called to them, and they had given 
their sons, and answered “here” for them- 
selves. 

In the genesis of the world, having created 
God said, “ Let there be light.” That was eons 
ago when no man can remember. Ever since 
the completion of that creation it has been the 
cry of nations that women should bear chil- 
dren and people the earth; and ever since wom- 
en have borne children the love that encom- 
passed their offspring has been counted second 
only to that of the Infinite. It has been the 
superlative of all comparisons for gentleness, 
self-sacrifice, for human capacity to suffer 
vicariously. 

During the fourteen months just passed 
women have not only fulfilled this ordained 
destiny, but they have given to the utmost of 
physical and mental energy, and have given it 
under a weight of sorrow, a burden of ever 
present mother anxiety and abnegation that 
trebled the drain upon their endurance. Yet 
they have given, and will continue to give. In 
shops, on farms, in offices, anywhere and every- 
where the need may rise, women will step into 
the gap—and the work will go on. 

In the face of all this, when the women cried, 
“Let there be light,” feeling that the genesis 
of a new era had surely dawned and the time 
for legislative equality had arrived, when life 
and freedom should follow by right of and 
according to their deeds, the attitude of a few 
who held the instrument of affirmation or ne- 
gation—who had asked and taken even to flesh 
and bone and heart of the women—these few 
made it necessary to defer the question until 
“a more opportune time,” and they embel- 
lished the process with the time worn-artistry 
of filibuster. “A more opportune time,” they 
sang, and the eyes of the world grew wide at 
the wonder of it! 

All arguments of the past have been nullified 
by the facts, which are made indisputable by 
demonstration. What manner of mind can re- 
fuse these citizens whose record is written in 


a gold reduced from the most exquisite anguish 
of a mother’s ability to suffer, and a most ex- 
traordinary ability to accomplish? A record 
unrivaled in its scope and achievement, and so 
plainly able that it should win the respect and 
recognition of every broad-minded, fair and 
honest individual. What manner of mind is it 
can refuse these citizens in this time of a na- 
tion’s crisis, the full partnership in the forma- 
tion and administration of the laws that gov- 
ern them and theirs? 

They found it was not “an opportune time” 
to ask of these solons the grant of freedom for 
which they are giving their all; giving that 
blood-drenched Europe may be wrested from 
the curse of bondage; and while they give and 
give, with a sublime devotion to the magnifi- 
cent flag that stands before all nations as an 
emblem of the broadest democracy, the few 
deny to them the liberty to exercise their right 
of citizenship in a day when the world has be- 
come a seething mass of human flesh, locked in 
a long death struggle, in order that the power 
to speak the final word in the most vital thing 
that concerns life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness—self-government—may be assured to 
all peoples. Strange paradox, indeed! 

E. Gorpon SMITH. 


Anderson, Ind. 


Cottonseed Flour 


To THE Epitor OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 
66 HE publicity you so kindly gave my re- 
cent letter has brought me two ad- 
dresses from which cotton seed flour may be 
obtained. My thanks to the writers. To help 
save wheat I am passing these on to you. Both 
are in the South, however, and so not cheaply 
available to those in the North who might like 
to try it out. You will note that both writers 
testify in favor of the cotton seen flour. Per- 
haps a further inquiry may develop stores in 
the North where this flour can be had. 

Neither writer gave any advice as to cost. 
In these days of constantly rising prices the 
matter of price is important. 

I regret that no information concerning flour 
from sorghum seed has been brought to light. 
Makers of sorghum molasses reported a very 
heavy demand for same last fall and winter, 
and no doubt the acreage was much greater 
this year. If so there should be a large supply 
of this seed. 

To save sugar both sorghum and cane mo- 
lasses should be used. The former is still made 
in the old way, but cane (New Orleans) mo- 
lasses made in the old way is hard to find, and 
information as to who can supply it would be 
acceptable to your readers. 

Yours to win both votes and war. 

Cuas. E. Duryea. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
The letters to Mr. Duryea follow below: 


669 NOTICED your inquiry in the Woman 
I Citizen about cotton seed flour and I en- 
close the card of the firm in New Orleans that 
handles it, the manager of which is Miss Jean 
Gordon, the famous speaker and suffragist. She 
is likewise a woman of great business ability. 


The Woman Citizen 


“Tf advertised in your city the flour would 
undoubtedly have a large sale there. It would 
have to be furnished to the retailers by a whole- 
sale house ordering of Jean Gordon & Co, 
The flour is excellent and an important war 
saving.” Henrietta C. COSGROVE 

Joplin, Mo. 

[Mrs. Cosgrove was the first advocate and 
originator of the law for Mothers’ Pensions, 


—Eb.]. 


66 N response to your request in the Woman 

I Citizen of July 6th am sending you the 
information desired. 

“T made the bread according to a recipe in 
the Woman Citizen of Dec. 29, 1917, and found 
it very palatable, resembling and tasting li 
New England brown bread. 

“The cottonseed flour was obtained from t! 
Schulenburg Oil Mill, Schulenberg, Texas.’ 

E. MAvuseEr. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Economic Pressure 

To THE EpiToR OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 

AM a “mere man” but read The Woman 

Citizen from the first to the last page in- 
clusive and am deeply interested in reading of 
the opposition to woman suffrage by different 
men, and it seems to me that the cause of opp 
sition lies deeper than indicated. The basic 
reason seems to me to be due to what is known 
as “ economic pressure,” that is two individual 
looking for one job. When the day comes that 
two jobs seek one individual the opposition to 
“women” will cease. Get the women to study- 
ing political economy; that will help mightily 


3rooklyn, N. Y. Gerorce Lioyp. 


Contributions Received During 
the Month of July 


Reported for the N. A. W. S. A. 
By Emma W’. Rogers, Treasure 


ANNUAL PLEDGES 


A $500.00 
eS eres 25.00 
Oe OS eee 110.00 
a ES eee 100.00 
Penn. Woman Suff. Assn....... 500.00 
Alabama Equal Suffrage Associa 

SE Se se ane 62.50 
Bee eT ORG, nn sc 00-coson 50.00 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Associa- 

eR Ee eee 80.00 
Mrs. Frank J. Shuler.......... 50.00 
Iowa Equal Suffrage Association 125.00 
Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw....... 1,000.00 
Tennessee Woman Suffrage Asso 

. . 2 AAR eae 100.00 
milly Mi. Hooper. ......cccses 250.00 
Mrs. Malcolm McBride......... 75.00 
Mrs. Stanley McCormick....... 360.00 
Woman Suffrage Society of 

GS are Se cle oa ee ai 81.25 
Ohio Woman Suffrage Associa- 

MU harlahiaiate caine tenn 65 ee aha 500.00 

——— $3,968.75 

GENERAL DONATIONS 
Mrs. Edith L. Stebbins........ $20.00 
Evelyn M. Ordway............ 10.00 
mrs.. Charies BONG. ......ccccs 50.00 
Je ere eee 10.00 
PeOey WEED BOR. nce cccccee 15.00 
Mrs. Charles B. Wood......... 173.97 
Mrs. Henry S. Graves......... 10.00 
aS eee 10.00 
Swampscott Equal Suffrage Club 5.00 
2 he re 79.88 
Ruth Standish Baldwin........ 10.00 

- —- $393.85 

OKLAHOMA CAMPAIGN 
Mrs. Frank J. Shuler.......... 50.00 

DUES 
Evanston Political Equality 

ee ee $65.00 
Alabama Equal Suffrage Associa- 

EPSP a er ae 20.00 
Friends Equal Rights Associa- 

DE 4bSs phtwenS REC oEe eS Sales 20.00 


— — $105.00 
$4,517.60 
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5th Avenue 


ames McGreery & Co. 


Annual August Sale 
CHOICE ORIENTAL RUGS 


34th Street 





held for future delivery if desired. 


and interesting collections in America. 
values offered in this sale warrant making purchases now for future requirements. 


Persian Mahal Rugs ) 


At Less Than Wholesale Cost 


Hundreds of specially selected Rugs recently added to our enormous stocks make this one of the most varied 
Purchased previous to the marked increases in the wholesale market, the 


Persian Lelihan Rugs 


Rugs purchased now will be 








and firm weaves; 


175.00 


A special group of Room-size Rugs in rich colorings 
suitable for any room. 


actual value 250.00 


Royal Kirmanshah Rugs 


Rugs of lustrous sheen, beautiful colorings and fine 
weaves ; all the wanted sizes. 


195.00 to 450.00 


actual value 275.00 to 525.00 


Small Oriental Rugs 











Most attractive lot of choice Persian Rugs in vari- 
ous sizes; colors and designs are unusually fine. 


295.00 to 600.00 


actual value 375.00 to 825.00 


able prices. 


A large assortment of Small Rugs at unapproach- 
Silky 
Daghestan, Sarouk and other weaves. 


Special 24.50, 32.50, 39.75 to 95.00 


Mosul, Beluchistan, Antique 











State Regulation of the Social Evil 


(Continued from page 227) 


A Scotchwoman, Elsie Brown, falsely ac- 
cused of soliciting by two policemen, was ex- 
amined and found to be a virgin. She and her 
friends tried in vain for years to secure the 
punishment of the policemen who had com- 
mitted perjury. Mrs. Percy, a young widow 
of Aldershot, falsely accused, was driven to 
suicide. In Italy, a girl accused by the police 
protested her innocence, and vainly entreated 
to be spared a personal examination that she 
regarded as an intolerable humiliation. She 
was found to be a virgin. She waited till the 
physician had made out a certificate to that 
effect, then, without a word, she went to the 
window, threw herself out, and was taken up 
dead. In Paris there was such a series of 
blackmailing cases, blunders and scandals that 
the Municipal Council repeatedly recommended 
the abolition of the whole system. 

In a University city of Germany, all the pro- 
fessors united in a protest to the government 
against the arrests of decent women. They 
set forth that the police had made a descent 
upon the streets early in the evening, when many 
servants were out on errands. They had seized 
indiscriminately all women who were anywhere 
near the soldiers, and forced them to undergo 
examination. The memorial emphasized the 
case of one professor’s fifteen-year-old servant, 
an innocent girl, who had been sent out to buy 
ham for supper, and came back at a late hour 
almost insane from the treatment to which she 
had been subjected. 

I was in the ladies’ gallery of the British 
House of Commons, many years ago, when 


the case of a young woman wrongfully ac- 
cused by the police of being a prostitute had 
caused so much indignation that the matter 
was debated in Parliament, and a vote in the 
young woman’s favor was passed—probably a 
vote of censure on the police; I cannot recail 
These are just a few 
many. 


its exact character. 
cases that recur to memory, out of 
The cruelty often inflicted by the police on the 
really street- 
* Fan- 


unfortunate women who are 
walkers is described in Victor Hugo’s 
tine.” But it is not necessary to go so far 
In the New York night court, very 
innocent 


away. 
recently, 
women wrongfully accused by the police. 


there have been cases of 


HERE is bound to be trouble when the 

power of arbitrary arrest on suspicion is 
given to officials who are not angels, but human 
beings—and usually human beings appointed 
by political pull. Yet a law passed by the last 
New York Legislature has practically estab- 
lished the State regulation of vice, with all its 
dangerous features. The Legislature went 
further. It established a “bureau of venereal 
diseases ” under the State Health Commissioner, 
to make and distribute remedies for such ail- 
ments, to carry on an educational campaign, 
“and to use such other means as seem desirable 
for the instruction of the public and the sup- 
pression and cure of venereal diseases, and to 
take such further action as seems necessary to 
secure this end.” 
work is highly 
clauses give the 


The remedial educational 
praiseworthy, but the last 


Health Commissioner blanket authority to do 


anything and everything he may choose to do 


without restriction. On this subject he is 
made supreme dictator. It is a 
fact that in the past the favorite 
tackling this problem has been by very high- 
applied to 


simple historical 


method of 


handed and tyrannical measures 
It is also an historical fact that these 
measures have always failed to protect the 
public health, New York might at any time 
get a Health Commissioner who favored such 
New York women should watch the 


laws like lynxes until 


women, 


action. 
operation of these two 
the next Legislature meets, and then get them 
\s they stand, they open the 
doors to any amount of abuse. {nd women 


both modified. 


should be on their guard against the introduc- 
tion of such legislation elsewher« 

Compulsory measures that cannot or will not 
be applied to immoral men should not be ap- 
plied to immoral women. [he compulsory 
periodical examination of prostitutes and their 
imprisonment in hospital should be abolished. 
But the work that the government .is doing in 
providing free treatment and literature, and in 
carrying on a national campaign of education 
on this question for civilians as well as soldiers, 
is splendid and unique. Women everywhere 
should give it their heartiest cooperation. 








aul Institute A Boarding and 
2107 S Street, N. W., 


Washington, D.c. Day School for Girls 


High School and College Preparatory Courses. Two 
Years of College Work. Special Courses: The Arta, 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, Business and Secre- 
tarial Training, Kindergarten, Normal Training, Domes- 
tic 8 . Parli y Law. 

Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, LL. B., President, 

Author of *‘Paul’s Parliamentary Law” 

and ‘The Heart of Blackstone” 
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HOW TO GET SUGAR FOR 
CANNING 
1. Estimate the amount you will need. 


2. Sign a card at your grocer’s stating 
that the amount purchased is for canning. 


3. If part of the sugar is not used it 
should be reported or returned. 




















VEGETABLE MARMALADES 

EGETABLE marmalades may be made at 

small cost from products from the home 
garden. Since most of the marmalades con- 
tain a smaller proportion of sugar than those 
made from fruits, it is especially desirable to 
make some of them this summer. They are 
made of combination vegetables, sugar and 
fruit acid. Lemon juice is usually used and 
other fruits are sometimes added. 

Each of the following recipes makes about 

one pint of marmalade: 


Carrot Marmalade 

cups ground carrot. 
6 cups sugar. 

lemons. 

teaspoons ground ginger root. 
ook the carrots until tender. Add the sugar. 
Quarter and cut the lemons in thin slices. Cook 
slowly until thick, without stirring. Pack in 
hot, freshly sterilized jars and boil (process) 
for 5 minutes in steamer or hot water bath. 


— DO 
+ 
& 


Q & & 


Carrot, Rhubarb and Green Pepper 
1 cup ground carrot. 
34 cup chopped peppers. 
1 lemon. 
1 cup unpeeled rhubarb. 
1 cup sugar. 
Ginger root if desired. 
Cut the rhubarb in %-inch slices and make 
according to directions for carrot marmalade. 


Ripe Tomato Marmalade 

12 medium-sized tomatoes. 

1%4 lemons. 
134 cups sugar. 

Peel and slice the tomatoes thin. Remove as 
many seeds as possible and make according to 
directions for carrot marmalade. 

Ripe Tomato and Carrot 
cup ground carrot. 
cups ripe tomato. 
cups sugar. 
lemon. 
teaspoon ground horse-radish. 
teaspoon ginger. 
teaspoon vinegar. 

Peel and slice the tomato. Put the ginger in 
cheesecloth bag and make according to direc- 
tions for carrot marmalade. 


— tht I) 
Ne 
nN 


Apple Jam 


Apples with a tart flavor make the best jam. 
Peel, quarter, and core the fruit. Weigh. 
Place in the preserving kettle and add suf- 
ficient water to nearly cover the fruit. Cook 
until soft, and for each pound of fresh fruit 
add 3% pound of sugar. The juice and grated 
rind of two or three lemons or oranges for 
each % peck of apples may be added if de- 
sired. Cook until thick, stirring frequently to 
prevent burning. Fill into hot freshly sterilized 
jars, seal and store as directed above. 


Strawberry and Pineapple Jam 


Hull and rinse the strawberries. Pare the 
pineapple, cut into small pieces, place in a 
saucepan with just enough water to prevent 
scorching, and cook until soft. Pass through 
a colander or sieve. Crush the strawberries, 
and add to the pineapple, using at least as much 
of the crushed strawberries as pineapple. One- 
half as much pineapple as strawberries makes 
a good combination. For each cup of material 
add % to % cup of sugar, and cook until thick, 
stirring frequently to prevent scorching. When 
done, place at once into hot freshly sterilized 
jars, seal, and store as directed above. (Canned 
pineapple may be used instead of the fresh). 


Pastes 

Fruit pastes may be prepared from the same 
materials as just given for jams, using the 
same proportions. Cook to as thick a con- 
sistency as possible without scorching, and then 
spread upon platters or greased paper, and dry 
in an open oven or fruit and vegetable dryer 
until the paste can be lifted in a thin layer. 
Store in moisture-proof containers. 

These pastes are sometimes made from the 
fruit pulp left after the clear juice has been 
extracted for jelly making. The pulp should 
be put through a sieve, combined pound for 
pound with powdered sugar and well boiled 
down before drying. 

Apples, and also tomatoes, may be profitably 
handled by making them into pastes. No sugar 
need be used, and the paste may be used for 
making pies, sauces, soups, etc., by merely add- 
ing water sufficient to give the original volume. 








CANNING IN A KITCHENETTE 


Canning may be done in the smallest 
kitchenette, or apartment kitchen. 

Put up two or three jars at a time, in 
between other household duties. 

No danger that anything will scorch in 
canning. It may all be done with plenty 
of hot water if a water-bath outfit is used. 

Start the filled jars boiling in a water 
bath—and let ’em alone for an hour or so. 
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Socialist Party 
(Continued from page 226) 

the woman voter to know that from the \ery 
beginning the Socialist Party admitted wornien 
to membership on the same terms as men. /)e- 
cades before there was any thought of women 
voting elsewhere, they voted in the Socia ist 
Party and were eligible to all offices. Every 
convention, city, state or national, has had its 
goodly quota of women delegates, and wonien 
have been elected to sit in the highest body of 
the party, the National Executive Committee. 
Finally as an earnest of their belief in wome 
equality, the Socialists did not wait until the) 
actually had the vote, but for years nominat 
women on their party tickets. 

Among the many immediate demands of th« 
Socialist Party, each one of which is a se] 
rate reason why you should vote the Social: 
ticket, are the following: 


<I w 


oe 


Complete abolition of child labor. 

A legal minimum wage based on the ascer- 
tained cost of a decent standard of life 

Abolition of private employment, detective at 
strike-breaking agencies, and the extension 
of the Federal Employment Bureau. 

An uninterrupted rest period of one and 
half days each week. 

Adequate higher educational facilities for the 
entire youth of the nation, and such cor 
tribution to family resources as will e1 
able the youth to remain in contact with 
such facilities until they are fully equipped 
for their economic and social careers. 

Pensions for mothers, for invalidity and fo: 
old age. 

The retention and extension of the public do 
main and the conservation and full develop 
ment of natural resources by the nation. 

Taxation to be raised from graduated taxes 
on incomes and inheritances and from site 
values. 

Nationalization of banking and of 
beneficial kinds of insurance. 

National ownership and democratic control of 
the railroads, telegraphs and_ telephones, 
steamship lines and all other social means 
of transportation, communication, storage 
and distribution. 

Democratic control of the Government 
through a constitutional amendment pro 
viding for the initiative, referendum and 
recall. 

Proportional representation of all representa- 
tive bodies. 

The abolition of the powers of the courts to 
make and unmake laws because of alleged 
unconstitutionality or other grounds. 

Rigid maintenance of the right of free press, 
speech and assemblage, in peace and in war. 


socially 


— or not the majority still fail 
to realize it, mankind is standing on the 
threshold of a new world. That this is going 
to be a world of Socialism triumphant only 
those will deny who fail to read the handwriting 
on the wall. The question is only whether you, 
by your vote, will retard or hasten the coming 
of the new world order—Social Democracy. 
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For Vigilance Committees 


The National Women’s Trade Union League 
reviews the case of New York’s women strect 
car conductors as follows: 


6é HE women street car conductors oi 

New York City have received a fair 
amount of verbal and pictorial publicity, all of 
which would lead one to believe that these 
women have taken a step forward in industrial 
development. The United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, however, comes to the front 
now with a contrary statement, and this has un- 
questioned authority. The Bureau of Statistics 
has investigated the 887 women thus employed 
and finds that their work day is ten and often 
fourteen hours. 

“The investigator for the bureau 
specific cases where working days of 14 hours 
and working weeks of 86 hours have been put 
in by women conductors and guards. He also 
points out that the actual work day of a street 
railway employe is hardly a fair test of the 
strain of the employment. The women as well 
as the men are required to spend a considerable 
amount of time in waiting between runs. These 
waits are usually in periods too short to let 
the worker go home or to a place of amuse- 
ment. Therefore the working day is really the 
time within which the entire work is completed, 
and these figures are even more alarming. 

“ Using the term working day to include these 
short layoffs or rest periods, the investigator re- 
ports that during 7 days, 62.9 per cent of the 
lays worked by women on the lines of the 
New York Railways Company were 12 hour 
days or longer. That during the same period 
48.5 per cent of the days worked by women on 
the lines of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany were 12 hour days or longer, and that 50 


reports 


per cent of the days worked by women on the 
subway and elevated lines of the Brooklyn com- 
pany were at least 12 hour days. These women 
all work a seven day week. 

“The investigator also reports shocking con- 
ditions regarding night work among _ these 
women. Of the 2,127 total days worked by the 
women of the New York Railways Company 
46.6 per cent or nearly a half began between 
midnight and eight in the morning; 41.7 per cent 
ended between ten at night and four in the 
morning. In the case of the women conductors 
on the surface lines of the Brooklyn company 
48.7 per cent began between midnight and eight 
in the morning and 36.1 per cent ended between 
ten at night and four in the morning. In the 
case of the guards on the subway-elevated lines 
in Brooklyn 72.2 per cent of the days began be 
tween midnight and eight in the morning and 
18.5 per cent ended between ten at night and 
four in.the morning. 

“The need of protective legislation is made 
perfectly clear by this case. As a matter of 
fact the New York City Women’s Trade Union 
League had a bill of this character before the 
state legislature this winter. The Nichols bill 
which died in committee, would have protected 
the women against both excessive hours of work 
and against night work. 

“The Wisconsin Industrial Commission 
handled the matter for that state by refusing 
to allow the employment of women on street 
cars for night runs or for more than eight hours 
in the twenty-four. This action was taken in 
connection with the employment of women on 
street cars in Kenosha. The State Federation 
of Labor and the Consumers League brought 
the matter to the attention of the State Indus- 
trial Commission.” 
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A Remonstrance 


HERE are some things that bother me: 
Now why, if Germanee 
Insists it is the Fatherland, 
Refer to it as “ She”? 


Perhaps it is a fatherland— 
A step-father it may be— 

But even so, I see no cause 
To always call it “ She.” 


It might be called the Kaiserland; 
He hopes e’er he shall quit, 

To make the whole world bow the 
And call his country “ It.” 


knee 


Sut anyway, the Fatherland, 
Until we bow the knee, 
Should be content to call itself, 
And let us call it “he.” 
ELtis MEREDITH 


The Patriotic Duty of Being Educated 


‘6 DUCATION at the present time is a 

patriotic duty,” President M. Carey 
Thomas recently told the graduating class of 
Bryn Mawr. It was President Thomas’ opin- 
ion that to stay in high school until graduation 
is high patriotism for all boys and girls, and 
a still higher patriotism to stay in college until 
graduation. 

“Tt is our duty,” she continued, “to make 
sure that our boys below fighting age and all 
our girls shall receive an education that will 
enable them after the war is over to rebuild 
the world on firm foundations of international 
law and order. We have only to recall 
the brutal barbarism into which Germany sank 
after the thirty years’ war, the effects of which 
may be recognized to-day in the hideous sav- 
agery with which she wages war; the slow 
recovery of the arts of peace in Europe after 
the Napoleonic Wars to realize that we 
are facing overwhelming intellectual and spiri- 
tual disaster. 

“Schools are shortening their terms, chil- 
dren are being drafted into industry and farm- 
ing, child labor laws are becoming a dead 
letter; already in the schools there is an 
appalling and ever increasing shortage of 
teachers, men teachers altogether disappearing, 
and women taking up better paid . . . war 
jobs. 


“Surely with all the vast resources of men 
and women power in the United States we 
can compel our school boards to save our chil- 
dren from the terrible menace of illiteracy. 
Surely we can make a sufficient number of 
the thousands upon thousands of college 
women in this country see that as teachers in 
the schools they are standing shoulder to 
shoulder with their brothers in Flanders and 
Picardy in the performance of patriotic duty. 
And if we fail to do this we must see that 
they are paid living salaries and are drafted 
into the schools like their brothers into the 
trenches.” 


With College Women 


HE University of Minnesota has created a 

vocational advisership for women. The 
work of the adviser includes making a study 
of the vocations open to college women, the 
qualifications and interests of women students 
upon entering and during their course in the 
university, holding personal conferences and 
public lectures to further such work. 

The Alpha Chi Omega Fraternity of women 
has adopted fifty French. children from the 
devastated districts of the Marne and the 
Meuse. Ten cents a day for each child is the 
amount pledged to food relief for Belgium, 


France, Serbia or Armenia. It has adopted 
200 French orphans and has promised to carry 
through college 57 French orphan boys who 
wish to continue their educations. 

The Alpha Phi chapter house of Syracuse 


University is a center for making surgical 
dressings and garments, 

Another woman's fraternity, Phi Gamma 
Delta, has pledged $10,000 to each Liberty 


Bond issue—$5,000 a year. 

An American college girl, Miss May Angel, 
has spent two years establishing libraries in 
Newfoundland and Labrador. 


Japan’s First College for Women 


HE first attempt at higher education for 

women in Japan has been taken in the 
opening of the Woman’s Christian College of 
Japan. Through the co-operation of six mis- 
sion boards—one Canadian and five American 
—this institution has been established in the 
suburbs of Tokio. 

In the opening ceremonies, on April 30, there 
was a large gathering of Japanese, showing the 
interest they are taking in the new movement. 
The American ambassador, Roland S. Morris, 
was among the speakers. The college has 
eighty-four students. 
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HOTEL McALPIN 


Broadway at 34th Street, New York 


An Entire Floor Reserved 
Exclusively for W omen 


Hostess and Chaperon in Charge 
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'HOTEL LE MARQUIS 


12 East 3ist Street, New York 
(Four Doors from Fifth Avenue) 


Combines every convenience and home comfort, and 
commends itself to people of refinement wishing to live 
on American Plan and be within easy reach of social and 
dramatic centers. Especially adapted to ladies traveling 
alone. 

Room and bath $4.00 per day with meals, or $2.50 per 
day without meals. 

Illustrated Booklet gladly sent upon request. 

JOHN P. TOLSON. 
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Louisiana Men 
(Continued from page 229) 

the women who make their living in factories 
and stores, and the children. The most obvious 
and undeniable results of suffrage in other 
states has been that in the exercise of the 
power to vote the women have brought about 
better conditions for all workers, men and 
women; and better school conditions for the 
children. The mothers almost always know 
school conditions better than the fathers. 

“Women suffrage is a big move toward the 
fullest completion of democracy. It means 
that all parts of the population really qualified 
to vote will vote, and will have a voice in the 
government. It is because so many in Germany 
were practically cut off from any influence 
over their government that a few plotters at 
Potsdam were able to drench the world in 
blood. If democracy be worth the sacrifice of 
sending men across the Atlantic to die in 
France, it is worth while, then, to see that 
there is a full registration and a full vote, that 
the fight here may be fairly conducted. 

“Tf a man be in favor of making the people 
of this state as free and as democratic as pos- 
sible he should register. If he believes that our 
government should be as little like that of 
Prussia as possible, he should register and make 
his opinions effective through his vote. There- 
fore, see that all such men are registered. 

“Tf all classes be registered to the 
last man, the suffrage amendment will be 
adopted by a tremendous majority. The fight 
for suffrage stands now where the world war 
stood when Joffre sent the Huns reeling back 
from the Marne four years ago. The Battle 
of the Marne in the struggle for suffrage 
centers in the offices of the clerks of court in 
the parishes and the registration office in New 
Orleans. If it be won for suffrage by a full 
registration of all men who may meet the re- 
quirements, the outcome is as certain as victory 
for the forces of true democracy in Europe. 

“Tt is the duty of every woman in Louisiana 
to see that the men of her family register.” 
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War Work of Suffragists 


Suffrage Schools for War Work 


W HAT scholar could offer a better excuse 
for absence from school than the fol- 
lowing, sent from Kinsley, Kansas, by Mrs. 
Pearl W. Hague to the teachers holding suf- 
frage school at Oskaloosa, Iowa: 

“TI am going to the country at noon today to 
liberate a man and six horses for the 
harvest field. While he is gone I will look 
after about 400 head of stock, 1,280 acres of 
pasture, several windmills and 3 small nephews. 
Hope the school is exceedingly successful.” 

Mrs, Hague when at home in Fairfield, Iowa, 
is the First District Board Member of the Iowa 
Equal Suffrage Association and the one re- 
sponsible for inspiring the women of Jefferson 
County to test the seed corn for the farmers. 
From the testing the suffragists earned their 
quota towards Iowa’s fund for the Women’s 
Oversea Hospitals. 

The school which included in its curriculum 
all the approved branches of suffrage study 
was conducted under the following faculty: 
Miss Anna B. Lawther, president of the Iowa 
Equal Suffrage Association; Mrs. James Devitt, 
vice-president; Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. Frank Dodson, re- 
cording secretary; Miss Elizabeth Perkins, who 
gave an address entitled “ From Cave to Con- 
gress”; Mrs. John A. Blanchard and Dr. Ella 
Stokes and Miss Madden of Penn College 
faculty. - 

Among the addresses and talks included in the 
school program and open meetings were those 
by Dean Klingenhagen, of the Iowa State Uni- 
versity, on Americanization; Mrs. Francis E. 
Whitley, chairman of the Women’s Committee 
of the Council of National Defense, on “ Learn- 
ing Through the Council of Defense”; Mrs. 
John W. Watzek, president of the Iowa State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, on “ Women in 
Federated Club Activities”; Dean Catherine 
MacKay, of the Iowa State Agricultural Col- 
lege, on “Food Conservation”; Mrs. Homer 
A. Miller, chairman of the Suffrage Committee 
of the Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs, on 
“ Suffrage in the Federation”; Mrs. W. W. 
Marsh, Chairman, of the Iowa Women’s Lib- 
erty Loan Committee, on “ Women’s Help in 
War Finance,” and Miss Essie V. Hathaway 
on “ Child Welfare.” 

The attendance was excellent and as a result 
of the school twelve of the scholars are devot- 
ing the month of July to organization work. 


NE of the many avenues of war service 
being carried out by the Iowa Equal Suf- 
frage Association is the establishing and con- 
ducting of Home Service Courses for the Red 
Cross Chapters throughout the state. Miss 
Anna B. Lawther, state president; Dr. Effie Mc- 
Collum Jones, corresponding secretary, and Miss 
Elizabeth Perkins, former vice-president, are 
especially active. 

Interest has been centering at Oskaloosa, 
where the suffrage school was in progress at 
Penn College, by courtesy of the college authori- 
ties. Prominent suffragists and members of the 
college faculty formed the suffrage faculty. The 
students pledged themselves to do intensive field 
work for the state association. 


Suffragists War-Savers 


NEW S has been added to the National 

W.S.S.in Texas. There the suffragist war 
savers have made a good record. This is 1 
to be the only state in which the National War 
Savings Committee has a thoroughly organized 
Woman’s Division in co-operation with the State 
Director of War Savings, with Woman’s Com- 
mittees in 245 of the 254 counties. 

The State Chairman of the Woman’s Di- 
vision of the W. S. S., Mrs. Virginia Thread 
gill, is an active suffragist and the sort of «r- 
ganizer who thinks clearly and incisively, acts 
quietly and usually gets the results at which 
aims. She has chairmen for 
women’s committees on the basis of proved 
ability or upon the evidence of potential service, 
and it has turned out that the majority of them 
are good suffragists. 

In Dallas County Mrs. Tex Erwin Armstrong 
heads the Woman’s Committee with the sa 
degree of intelligent leadership which she has 
put into many a suffrage fight in Texas. \ 
Shirley English and Mrs. C. B. Luck, Dal 
faithful and War-Savers, are 
prominent suffragists. Mrs. Cone Johns 
Tyler, a woman beloved of women and a lor 
time suffragist, has to her credit one of 
finest pieces of organization work done in 
state during the War Savings campaign. M 
W. E. Spell, Waco, has been largely responsil 
for the excellent work for the W. S. S. cor 
mittee in her county, and did yeoman service 
the Hobby-for-Governor campaign. 

Mrs. J. W. Lee, Wichita Falls, has render: 
invaluable service in the W. S. S. organizatio: 
and was active in the formation of Hobby Club 
Many other prominent suffragists are Count 
Chairmen of the Woman’s War Savings Con 
mittees and are political workers. 


New Kind of Political “* Pork ” 


T was the women’s clubs of Provo, Utah, 
I according to the New York Sun, whic! 
solved the city’s problem of waste. Mrs. Le 
Roy Dixon was appointed general supervisor ; 
the city was divided into fourteen districts 
each with a woman in charge. Each block was 
in charge of an agent who visited every family 
and found whether it had poultry or live stock 
to consume food scraps. In all 2,339 families 
were visited; 2,000 were found to be feeding 
domestic animals. Arrangements were made 
that the wasted scraps of the other 339 families 
of 1,356 persons should be collected and dis- 
tributed to live stock. The total saving ef- 
fected by this system is estimated to be equal 
to 10,000 pounds of pork. 


chosen 


effective 


In Tennessee 
RS. LESLIE WARNER has been elected 
M on the National Board of the Fatherless 
Children of France, and recently attended the 
first meeting of this body in New York City. 


ULLAHOMA, TENNESSEE, $suffragists 
have recently demonstrated their practical 
patriotism by going out and working in the 
wheat fields, fifteen women, lead by Mrs. Lan- 
non, president Tullahoma Suffrage League, and 
Mrs. Ranson, also an officer of the league, gave 
their services. 
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™ Can You Vote This Year? 
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= If you can you will want to read our articles on 
: PARTIES AND PRIMARIES | 
: If you cannot you will want to read them just the same— 


for you will vote next year or in 1920, if not in 1918, 
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THESE ARTICLES ARE APPEARING IN SEVEN OF OUR NUMBERS. 


Four are already printed, July 20th, 27th, August 3d and 10th. 


August 17th—To-day—“WHY YOU SHOULD VOTE 
FOR THE SOCIALIST PARTY.” 
By Anita C. Block, Associate Editor New York Call. 
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August 24th—““WHAT THE PROHIBITIONISTS WANT.” 
By Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin, Prohibition Candidate for 
Lieutenant-Governor of New York State, and 
“THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE’S PLACE IN = 
POLITICS.” By Adella Potter, Superintendent of 
Organization Department of Anti-Saloon League 


of New York. 


{MI 


August 3lst—“THE NATIONAL PARTY.” 
By Mrs. Florence Slown Hyde, Member of the 


National Executive Committee of the National Party. 
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THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


Issues of these seven weeks will be furnished for 
the special price of 50 cents upon application to 
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171 Madison Avenue New York 
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Books at Less Than Published Prices 


+ 


E have arranged to supply the books listed below at the special prices 
named when sold in combination with new subscriptions to the Woman 
Citizen. They will be mailed post-paid to any address in the United States. 
This is an opportunity to save from twenty to thirty-five per cent on the 
published prices. If you are already a subscriber to the Woman Citizen 
and wish to own certain of the books, invite your friends to become subscribers to the 
magazine at one dollar a year, and have the books of your choice sent to your address. 
They will cost you the difference between the full price quoted for each combination 
and one dollar. Or subscribe to the magazine as a gift for a friend and have the book 


sent to your address. 


Published Combination: Amount 


Price Subseription Saved on 
of Book and Book Combination 

THE PAN-GERMAN PLOT UNMASKED: André Chéradame......... $1.25 $1.85 $.40 
“OVER THERE”: Captain R. Hugh Knyvett........................ 1.50 2.00 50 
FIGHTING FOR PEACE: Henry van Dyke......................... 1.25 1.85 .40 
WHY WE ARE AT WAR: Woodrow Wilson......................... 50 1.35 15 
IN OUR FIRST YEAR OF WAR: Woodrow Wilson.................. 1.00 1.65 .35 
pe pe he Fe ee er 1.00 1.65 35 
THE UNITED STATES AND PAN-GERMANIA: André Chéradame.. 1.00 1.65 35 
GENERAL JOFFRE AND HIS BATTLES: Raymond Recouly (Captain X) 1.25 1.85 .40 
ON THE RIGHT OF THE BRITISH LINE: Captain Gilbert Nobbs... 1.25 1.85 .40 
WHITE NIGHTS AND OTHER RUSSIAN IMPRESSIONS: Arthur Ruhl 2.00 2.35 65 
ls alg ales a ss si 9 eigdiae Rhee 6 Wis MS Ane 1.25 1.85 .40 
MY WAR DIARY: Madame Waddington. ... .... 0.5... cc ccc cece ccees 1.50 2.00 50 
WITH THE ALLIES: Richard Harding Davis........................ 1.25 1.85 .40 
THE DESERTER: Richard Harding Davis........................... 50 1 35 15 
PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY: John Bassett Moore.... 2.00 2.35 .65 
eS ee ne 1.50 2.00 .50 
te a a re 1.25 1.85 .40 
Se Se OE Ps os is ew ccc whos veReebeeedbeecesoxasénes 1.50 2.00 .50 
THE TREE OF HEAVEN: May Sincelair..............ceccceecceeces 1.60 2.00 .60 
YOUR VOTE AND HOW TO USE IT: Mrs. Raymond Brown........ .75 1.50 25 
THE WOMAN VOTER’S MANUAL:S. E. Forman and Marjorie Shuler.. 1.00 1.65 35 
MARK TWAIN’S LETTERS, 2 Volumes............................. 4.00 3.75 1.25 
OBSERVATION: EVERY MAN HIS OWN UNIVERSITY: R. H. Conwell 1.00 1.65 35 
THE MODERN CITY AND ITS PROBLEMS: Frederic C. Howe... 1.50 2.00 50 
THE HIGH COST OF LIVING: Frederic C. Howe................... 1.50 2.00 50 
THE FOOD PROBLEM: Kellogg and Tuylor........................ 1.25 1.85 40 
Py 3) 1.50 .25 
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This offer is for a limited period. Send your orders promptly to 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


171 Madison Avenue New York City 











